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North Carolina Moves Forward 


In contrast to the very timely question “What's holding us 
back?” which was discussed in the March issue of the JouRNAL by 
its former editor, Dr. Harl Douglass, another point of view is pre- 
sented here. A brief review of what North Carolina has done 
through legislation in its General Assembly of 1941 reveals a public 
state of mind favorable to an expanding educational opportunity. 
It is recognized that the condition of the Public Treasury and the 
united support of many agencies for specific legislation were sig- 
nificant factors in the program. There is no disposition, however, 
for thinking persons to deny recognition to those who were largely 
responsible for directing the course of these advances. 

A total increase of $7,981,245 for the biennium over the previous 
period, not including an accrued liability of several million dollars 
in the retirement program, indicates no serious “holding back” in 


financial support. The specific programs made possible by this 


increased appropriation are: 

1. A sound retirement system based on contributions of the 
teacher to be matched by the state. 

2. A salary increase for approximately seven thousand teachers 
who have already reached the maximum pay. 

3. An expansion of the school term by the addition of one year, 
making a state-wide twelve-grade system possible. 

4. An increase of about 100 per cent in the amount of state 
funds for the program of Vocational Education. 

5: The provision for a continuing contract for teachers as a 
means of greater security. 

6. Certain increases for the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The passage of a bill providing for the submitting of a Consti- 
tutional Amendment to a vote of the citizens of the state to set up 
a constitutional State Board of Education to coordinate all of the 
state’s educational activities now widely distributed among many 
boards indicates a desire for a more efficient school organization. 

It still remains to be seen whether or not the educational forces 
can and will rise to the challenge of these physical provisions for 
progress and interpret them in terms of leadership and service to 
the citizens of the state. The two major problems to be solved 
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immediately appear to be the introduction of the additional year 
to accomplish the greatest good for the greatest number of children 
and the utilization of additional funds for vocational education 
along the lines of greatest permanent value. It has been stated by 
a national leader in education that North Carolina has an oppor- 
tunity, not given to any state thus far, to work out a reorganiza- 
tion plan for a twelve-year system along lines of specific needs and 
problems rather than the traditional addition of materials at the 
top. The problem of relating vocational education to general 
education and setting up adequate prevocational activities offers 
unlimited opportunities to those who do not “hold back.” 

With all the progress which these provisions make possible, 
there is still much to be desired in order that full and equal oppor- 
tunities may come to all. The extent to which the professional 
leadership now moves forward will very materially influence future 
progress in North Carolina. 

The Legislature authorized the appointment of a Special Com- 
mission to study the public-school program with particular refer- 
ence to the “transition” of boys and girls from the secondary schools 
into colleges and into life situations. This commission is to report 
to the Governor before the 1943 General Assembly meets. It is to 
be expected that there will be no “holding back” by this com- 
mission when its members begin a frank and candid analysis of 
various problems at this particular point of public education. Such 
a study should be positive rather than negative. 

Guy B. PHILLips. 


Music Is Fundamental 


A few Southern cities, as was amply demonstrated at the South- 
ern Conference for Music Education recently, have begun to make 
music a significant part of the all-round education of children and 
youth at all age levels, from nursery school and kindergarten 
through high school and college. How can we bring it to pass 
that this movement will spread, and that sharing in a satisfying 
music experience will become possible for all children and youth, 
not just for the few who happen to live in enlightened commu- 
nities? 

First of all we shall have to make it clearly understood that 
music and the other arts are not just additions to the program, 
to be discarded when times get hard, but real fundamentals in 
education. A curiously limited notion of what education is still 
afflicts many of us, both among the lay public and in the educa- 
tional profession. American education did not begin that way— 
one has only to read the proceedings of the American Institute of 
Instruction a hundred years ago to realize that those who led in 
the establishment of public schools along our Eastern seaboard 
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thought of education in much broader terms than some of us do 
today. The old academies announced varied and flexible pro- 
grams that included “all the useful and ornamental branches of 
education.” Those who started the normal schools a hundred years 
ago talked of the education of the whole human being; the early 
colleges had art and music opportunities. It was a later develop- 
ment (and by no means a desirable one) that made us think of 
schooling as confined to “the regular subjects’”—meaning thereby 
certain useful but by no means “fundamental” skills and factual 
knowledge. We shall not give adequate recognition to music, nor 
to any of the truly fundamental things in life, until we free our- 
selves from this narrow concept of education and begin to build 
educational experiences on human needs and interests of every 
kind. This applies particularly to developments in the next few 
years in the South. 

Last month the Hicu ScHoot JouRNAL published a brief state- 
ment of the work of the “Southern Study,” which has for its an- 
nounced aim that of exploring the possibilities of education and 
the schools for “improving life in the South.” In pursuit of this 
highly significant purpose it is to be hoped that careful considera- 
tion will be given to music and the fine arts as basic in human 
living and therefore basic in education.—W. C. R. 
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local schools the types of defense occupations for which workers 
will be trained together with the number of persons to receive 
this training. 


Educational News and Events < 
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Priority for Defense Training in Vocational Schools S 

- 

Defense training courses will be given priority in the nation’s 5 

| vocational schools, according to a new plan announced on March ¥ 
2ist by Sidney Hillman, Associate Director General of the Office 3 

[ of Production Management. Under this new policy, local repre- + 
sentatives of the U. S. Employment Service will recommend to 3 


\ The plan, which coordinates defense training for unemployed 
workers with specific employer needs, has been approved and signed 
) jointly by John W. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 


Education, and Ewan Clague, Director of the Bureau of Employ- 

ment Security of the Social Security Board. 
Under the terms of the Studebaker-Clague agreement, all train- 
ing projects are to be conducted for occupations approved by the 
4 Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense. Each 
State board for vocational education and each local board of edu- 
cation engaged in defense training will establish and utilize a 
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representative advisory committee, together with consultants, one 
of whom in each case shall be a representative of the Employment 
Service. The Employment Service is to be responsible for making 
rcommendations to educational authorities in each community and 
in each State with respect to the numbers to be trained and the 
occupations in which training is to be offered for defense workers. 
All proposals to establish defense training in particular occupations 
are to be submitted by the appropriate educational executive to the 
Advisory Committee for consideration and decision. 


The Commission on the Relation of School 
and College 


Work of the Progressive Education Association’s “Commission 
on the Relation of School and College” was recently described by 
an educator not connected with the Commission as “the most im- 
portant project in the history of secondary education in the United 
States." This commission began its activities in 1930 and will 
complete its report this present year. 

It is expected that the final report will comprise some half a 
dozen volumes as follows: 

Volume I. The purpose and origin of the Commission’s work; 
the major developments of the ten years; conclusions and recom- 
mendations. 

Volume II. Curriculum changes in the thirty schools. 

Volume III. Evaluation, records, and reports, including new 
tests developed in the schools. 

Volume IV. The investigation of success in college, involving 
5,000 students. 

Volumes V and VI. Individual reports from the thirty schools 
of their participation in the study. . 

The Commission has already announced the following con- 
clusions: 

1. A student’s success in college is not dependent upon his fol- 
lowing a prescribed pattern of subjects or units in the secondary 
school. 

2. The work of the high school can be related much more sig- 
nificantly to each student's interests and purposes. This is an 
advantage rather than a detriment to his work in college. 

3. Freedom from prescribed college requirements has been a 
great challenge and stimulation to the participating schools. With- 
out exception they say that it has resulted in the greatest period 
of educational growth in the school’s history. 

As we look ahead, we hope that the schools and colleges of the 
United States will be able to establish a relationship that will 
permit and encourage all secondary schools to revise their work 
so that the needs of all American youth will be met more fully, 
whether they are going to college or not. 
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A High-School Unit on Tenant Farming 
ELIZABETH ROSE 


Tuscaloosa High School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


K* 


OME of us have felt for a long time that our teaching has 
Gieckee that vital spark which should strike our pupils’ enthu- 
siasm and set it crackling into flaming life. 

For several years I had taught Edwin Markham’s deeply chal- 
lenging poem, “The Man with the Hoe,” in the manner of the 
traditionalists: reading the stanzas in my best oratorical manner, 
stopping at the end of each line to ask questions, placing much 
emphasis upon the dry facts of the author’s life. The uninterested 
children did what was expected of them; they answered my ques- 
tions when they could, by keeping one finger in the notes and 
another in the dictionary. I dished out “canned information,” and 
the pupils digested as much of it as was palatable. They had no 
interest in a poor, benighted creature whom I described as a French 
peasant of the nineteenth century; he belonged to “the far away 
and the long ago.” After their exam—and often before—they 
straightway forgot “the man with the hoe.” And I went happily 
on my way, teaching subject matter, not children. 

During these stirring days of curricular transition and change, 
we have heard much of adapting our teaching to the needs of our 
community, of including life rather than locking life out. It was 
not difficult to see how a teacher of the social studies might con- 
duct an activity project; but beyond the teaching of functional 
language skills, I saw no place for the English teacher in the new 
curriculum. I was mistaken. The same “Man with the Hoe,” which 
had heretofore taken perhaps fifteen dull minutes of a class period, 
became the springboard of a six weeks’ unit on tenant farming 
and sharecropping in the South as worked out in 1938. 

I do not know whether Markham’s “Man with the Hoe” sug- 
gested the sharecropper, or whether the sharecropper suggested 
“The Man with the Hoe.” The connection between the two was 
obvious and natural. The hoeman, “the land-less, the soul-blighted 
workman of the world, the dumb creature that has no time to rest, 
no time to think, no time for the hopes that make us men,”? 


closely parallels the popular conception of the Southern tenant 
farmer. 


I chose the project on tenant farming for several reasons: first, 
because the tenant farm situation is probably the major social and 
economic problem of the South today; second, because the prob- 
lem is growing in proportions each year and will more than likely 
come to a crisis during these children’s lifetime; and third, be- 


1 Markham, Edwin, reprinted in Adrentures in American Literature, edited 


by 
Schweikert. 
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cause the pupils whom I teach are in the midst of a present life 
problem. They are Southern children, Alabama children, Tusca- 
loosa County children, where 64 per cent of all farmers are tenant 
farmers. These children are proud of their community, of being 
Alabamians, of being Southerners. I have often seen a red flag go 
up at the mention of the Civil War. The South is always right 
in their sight; they are antagonistic to any criticism which might 
be construed as aimed at their native section. I wished to give my 
pupils an outlook on life which is very much enlarged. 


And so my aims became twofold. My primary purpose was to 
modify the attitude of my pupils toward the South under criticism; 
to prepare them for their common vocations as Southern citizens; 
to enlarge the breadth of their visions and inspire them with a 
fuller appreciation of their social obligations, so that the future 
may be left to take care of itself. My secondary purpose, as an 
English teacher, was to teach composition, both oral and written, 
through the medium of a natural and vital situation, and to en- 
courage reading. In other words, I wished first, to help equip these 
citizens of tomorrow with several valuable tools of social living; 
and second, to give my English instruction a vitality without which 
it cannot survive. 


The unit, to all outward appearances, developed quite naturally; 
but I would not be intellectually honest to acclaim that it grew 
spontaneously from the suggestion of the children, nor do I believe 
that many projects would succeed without long and careful plan- 
ning on the part of the teacher. All fall I had gathered material 
on sharecropping from books and magazines; I had clipped news- 
papers full of current information on the problem; our school 
librarian had carefully compiled a bibliography weeks before the 
project actually began. The stage was carefully set before the 
curtain went up. 


” 


The poem, “The Man with the Hoe,” was introduced to the 
class by means of a picture. One of my practice teachers, a girl 
who has a real feeling for art, showed the pupils a copy of Millet’s 
notable painting of a French peasant leaning on his hoe. She com- 
mented upon “the emptiness of ages in his face,” “the brutal jaw,” 
the slanting brow, the gnarled hands, the rocky soil on which his 
hoe rested. The children’s interest proved the truth of the old 
adage, “A picture is worth a thousand words.” Then I read the 
poem straight through without comment. For the first time, I saw 
that the lines needed no notes, no dictionary. At the conclusion 
of the reading, I asked, casually enough, “I wonder if this picture of 
an utterly defeated figure suggests a person in our own social 
set-up?” 

In every class the answer was immediately and unprompted: 
“The tenant farmer, the sharecropper!” 


‘ 
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“Yes,” I said, “the ‘man with the hoe’ reminds us of the South- 
ern tenant farmer as we read about him in many current magazines. 
I wonder if the South deserves the criticism she is receiving for not 
ameliorating the condition of the sharecropper.” 

Immediately the class began a round-table discussion of tenant 
farming in the South. The children, rich with the knowledge of 
situations on their grandparents’ and parents’ farms, carried on an 
animated conversation until the last five minutes of the period. 
Some took the side of the landlord—noticeably those whose fathers 
owned tenant farms; others took the side of the sharecropper. The 
enthusiasm was high, and I recognized my time to strike. “We 
seem to be divided in our attitudes,” I said. “I, myself, don’t know 
the real truth. Perhaps the criticism the South is receiving is justi- 
fied, perhaps not. How many of you would like to make a real 
study of the problem of tenant farming so that what we say will 
be supported by fact, not theory?” 

I had thought that an activity project would bring into service 
only a small per cent of my pupil load, but throughout the day 
eighty-six of my one hundred and twenty pupils volunteered enthu- 
siastically to enter the study. The unit was launched! 

At the beginning, I wished to give the pupils both sides of the 
question concerning tenant farming. Just as adults, many of them 
are prone to believe everything they see in print. I wanted them 
to know that the South was sometimes assailed, sometimes defended. 
The second day I read from the November, 1937, issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly a synopsis of that much discussed and often 
resented book of Erskine Caldwell, “You Have Seen Their Faces.” 
Pictures from Life depicting the ugly tragedy of the sharecropper 
were used to make Mr. Caldwell’s language even more vivid. I saw 
young faces grow red with anger as I read: 

“The South has been shoved around like a country cousin. It 
sits at second table and is fed short rations. It is the place where 
the ordinary will do, where the makeshift is good enough. It is 
that dog town on the other side of the railroad tracks that smells 
so badly every time the wind changes.” 

The students in the class were fairly bristling. They could not 
understand how a Georgia man could assail his native section. 
“Why doesn’t he talk about the slums of New York?” one small 
rebel asked indignantly. 

“Perhaps there is some truth in what Mr. Caldwell writes,” I 
ventured. “Maybe the cases of tenant farmers cited by him are the 
exception and not the rule. I have another article here which de- 
fends the South.” And I read “The Truth about the Sharecropper” 
by B. L. Moss, taken from the March, 1938, issue of The American 
Mercury. 


2 Caldwell, Erskine, “You Have Seen Their Faces,” Atlantic Monthly, (November, 
1937) V. 160, p. 617. 
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The pupils had now heard both sides of the question; they were 
ready to do their own research. 

The project divided itself naturally into four parts: the ar- 
raignment against the South; the history of tenant farming in Amer- 
ica; the truth about the sharecropper; and the possible amelioration 
of the conditions. We planned to carry through this study: first, by 
reading all material available so as to understand the charge against 
the South in its entirety; second, by reporting our findings orally to 
the class and encouraging an interchange of ideas through group 
discussion; third, by examining the problem at close range, thus 
seeing for ourselves the true condition of the sharecropper in our 
community; fourth, by collecting this first-hand information as 
source material for written composition, to be preserved in booklet 
form. 

After I had read the two articles on the accusation and defense 
of the South, I placed on the blackboard a bibliography of all 
tenant farm material available in our school library. From these 
books, encyclopedias, and periodicals, the students equipped them- 
selves with material for oral reports before the class. Our librarian 
told me that the pupils read widely. By making summaries of their 
reading, they were taught a skill indirectly. After a week of prep- 
aration, each child appeared before his class to report his findings. 
We English teachers, I fear, have sometimes let the form of oral 
expression receive more consideration than the desirability of hav- 
ing vital ideas to express. But these oral reports were not dull; 
the child was experiencing the joy and satisfaction of giving ex- 
pression to ideas which he really wanted to share with his class. 
In explaining his South, he found his oral composition work taking 
on new meaning. 

Not all the reports came from books, of course. The history 
department assisted several of the pupils to trace the development 
of tenant farming, so as to make the present situation more intel- 
ligible in its social and economic aspects; the home economics and 
biology departments helped the children in gathering information 
on the cause and cure of pellagra, rickets, and malaria, diseases 
prevalent among tenant farm families; the science department lent 
its aid in the preparation of reports on soil conservation. We found 
that English, when vital, breaks down all subject matter and invades 
all departments. 

Having learned as much of the tenant farm problem as possible 
from books available, several of the students wrote letters to the 
state and federal departments of agriculture, asking for bulletins 
and pamphlets on the sharecropper situation. Another skill taught! 
Business letters became more than a form when real information 
was sought through their medium. 


Then we turned to the county agricultural agent for assistance. 
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It was he who helped the pupils see the problem in their own com- 
munity. He came himself to talk to all interested students, and he 
sent a real tenant farmer to tell his experiences. 


But not yet had our wish been accomplished. The pupils 
needed to make excursions into the community for first-hand in- 
formation and lasting imagery. They wished to see with their own 
eyes the community about them—farmers, houses, animals, imple- 
ments—freshly and intently. This wish was carried out through 
trips to tenant farms in our county, trips headed and conducted 
by our county agent, who carefully planned the visits so as to show 
the pupils all types of tenant farmers—the miserable and the happy, 
the negro and the white. These pupils (representatives from each 
class, for all could not go) interviewed the farmers, their wives, and 
their children. Thus, the traditional English teacher taught other 
skills, for the interview involved asking questions, taking notes, and 
later expanding the notes into good essay form. Several boys and 
girls took their cameras along, and in the course of the interviews 
pictures were taken to corroborate the pupils’ reminiscences. These 
films were brought back to school and developed by the students 
in the chemistry department, who had recently formed a_ pho- 
tography club. 

The ambassadors from each class returned saturated with ex- 
periences to share with their fellow students; but many of these 
pupils who had not gone on the trips had obtained first-hand in- 
formation, too. They had spent a Saturday in a typical Southern 
county seat, where a farmer comes to town in a rattle-trap Ford to 
spend his small earnings on candy for his children, calico for his 
wife, tobacco for himself. It is not difficult for any Alabama child 
to see the faces of sharecroppers. 


Being a traditional English teacher, I could not forget that in 
all this “busy work” I also wished to teach skills. I do not feel that 
activity for activity’s sake is sufficient; to take the English out of an 
English project would be sacrilege. As I see it, any English project 
should be a vehicle, first, for the teaching of attitudes; second, for 
instruction and practice which relate definitely to oral and written 
composition. 


One charge which is sometimes leveled against the experience 
curriculum is that it does not provide adequately for the develop- 
ment of the creative faculties of the pupils through creative writing. 
I do not believe this charge could be made against our tenant farm 
project. Great art has always come from experience of realism. The 
trouble is that we English teachers have too often talked vaguely of 
elves and fairies and made the child believe that his pen and heart 
were across the ocean from each other. These pupils, studying the 
tenant-farm problem from life, saw liberal specimens of realism; 
and therefore I could expect them to write with sincerity and con- 
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viction. Filled with experiences gained from their visits to tenant 
farms and from mingling with the farmers in town on Saturdays, 
these pupils found that the urge to write creatively came easily. 

Each child was given the opportunity to choose the type of 
written expression which was most meaningful to him. Many 
chose the conversational interview (and the English teacher taught 
quotation marks!); these conversations were between the farmers 
and the students, between the landlord and the sharecropper, be- 
tween the sharecropper and his son who wished to attend agri- 
cultural school. The possibilities were endless, of course. Others 
wrote pages of an imaginary diary belonging to a tenant farmer's 
wife. Some wrote biographical sketches of the farmers. Still others 
wrote settings for a sharecropper play, while many used the simpler 
essay form. Much of the pupils’ writing was good; some of it was 
bad, but they all loved writing. 

In addition to reading, talking, and writing directly about 
tenant farmers, the pupils also read many books, plays, and poems 
suggestive of the farm problem. Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth and 
Elizabeth Maddox Roberts’ The Time of Man were reported on. 
Tchekhov’s The Cherry Orchard, Garland’s The Lion’s Paw, and 
Green's Fixin’s, plays with themes suggestive of the sharecropper 
situation, were read. Sidney Lanier’s exquisite poem, “The Sym- 
phony,” in which each instrument of an orchestra discusses deep 
social questions of the time, was heard; the most plaintive note of 
“The Symphony” is the cry for the poor: 


“Wedged by the pressure of Trade’s hand 
Against an inward-opening door 
That pressure tightens evermore.” 


Lanier’s dialect poem, “Thar’s More in the Man Than Thar Is in 
the Land” suggested a possible remedy for the farmer’s problem, 
the rotation of crops. Old Jones “couldn’t make nuthin’ but yal- 
lerish cotton,” 


“But Brown moved out on the old Jones’ farm 
And he rolled up his breeches and bared his arm, 
And he picked all the rocks from off'n the groun’, 
And he rooted it up and he plowed it down, 
Then he sowed his corn and his wheat in the land.” 


William Vaughn Moody's “Glouchester Moors,” an intensely stir- 
ring sea poem about “the many broken souls of men” who “fester 
down in the slaver’s pen, and nothing to say or do” was reminiscent 
of the theme treated in “The Man with the Hoe.” 

Yes, we talked much, wrote much, read much, and did much; 
and whatever was lost in my classroom of precision and routine 
was more than balanced by interest and industry. The skills which 
I wished to teach were either taught or not taught. But the atti- 
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tudes? —They cannot be measured. Whether my pupils view their 
South with a less biased mind, with a broader outlook, I cannot 
say. Whether they will be less wanderers in an educational fairy- 
land and better prepared to face successfully the problems of our 
perplexing social set-up, I cannot foresee. Through books and 
through experience, these students have been given the opportunity 
of seeing the tenant-farm situation as it really is. They have ex- 
amined the problem at close range, and I trust the study will have 
more permanent value than all the words of many books. 


Some Tentative Statements on Teacher Education 


Presented by committees at a State Conference on Directed Teaching, at Raleigh, North 
Carolina, February 5-6, 1941. 


We look upon the preparation of teachers, not as a separate, re- 
stricted task, but as a continuing process of enriching experiences, 
under guidance, involving every possible agency, and not to be too 
sharply divided between general and professional education, or 
between the lower and upper college years. 

We believe in a program of sound general education as essential 
for teachers and all other students, to be built out of the best cul- 
ture of the past and present, and readjusted from time to time to 
meet the personal and social needs of human beings in a modern 
society. What is needed in teacher education, we believe, is the ef- 
fective utilization of all the resources available from the different 
departments in the college or university, including those partic- 
ularly that have to do with human growth and development, social 
participation and understanding, and the arts. 

It is our belief that no fixed pattern should be recommended as 
a model to be followed in all situations. We find it impossible to 
confine our thinking to specific courses in the matter of teacher edu- 
cation, and make the general recommendation that enough flexi- 
bility with respect to both kind and amount of certification credit 
be permitted to facilitate study and experimentation. 

Activities involving experiences in actual school and classroom 
situations and with children in normal life situations, both in 
school and out, should constitute important elements in the entire 
teacher education program. Throughout this program, whether it 
be regarded as general or professional preparation of teachers, 
planned experiences should be provided as part of the learning 
process, to give students varied opportunities to come in direct 
contact with individuals and the community in real life situations 
as a basis of both training and more careful selection for teaching 
or other occupations in terms of personality and other significant 
factors. Planning will include a variety of informal contacts in both 
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school and community, such as musical organizations, clubs, play- 
ground activities, community surveys, community organizations, and 
possibly a period of several weeks observation of and participation 
in the program of schools. These experiences should be cumulative 
and this program should gradually become intensified. 


Laboratory experiences should be planned in connection with 
the areas of psychology and in the various aspects of child growth 
and development at all levels. These experiences should include 
use of actual school and community situations, observation of chil- 
dren, conferences with children, use of physical, emotional, aptitude, 
personality, and intelligence tests, and case studies. Provision 
should be made for the synthesis of methods, materials, directed 
observation and teaching in one unified program, which should 
include a gradual induction of the student from theory and obser- 
vation to participation and full responsibility. In this connection it 
is important that the student-teacher program be so organized and 
directed as to provide contact with the total school situation, in- 
cluding curriculum, extracurriculum, library activities, P. T. A., 
and other school and community organizations and resources. 

It is further agreed that no pre-service program of teacher edu- 
cation would likely produce adequately equipped teachers. There- 
fore, we recommend: (1) that the State Department of Public 
Instruction effect joint supervision of beginning teachers during 
their first year of service as rapidly as it can be worked out between 
the public school systems and teacher training institutions of the 
state; and (2) that as soon as possible the State Department of 
Public Instruction, the teacher training institutions, and the public 
school systems work out an effective plan of apprenticeship teach- 
ing. We emphasize that any program which may be developed 
should provide adequately for the personality growth of the student 
or apprentice teacher just as she is expected to make such provisions 
for the development of the personalities of her pupils. 


At the Linguistic Institute to be held at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina (June 12-July 19) under the auspices of the Linguistic 
Society of America and the University of North Carolina, courses 
will be offered in Old Irish, Early Welsh, Sanskrit, American dia- 
lects of English, Central Algonquian and other native (Indian) 
languages; Greek and Latin Grammar; Chinese language struc- 
ture; Lithuanian; Tocharian; Semitics; Arkadian; Gothic; Old 
Norse; Old French; Old Provencal; Old Italian; Old Spanish; ex- 
perimental phonetics; and phonographic recording for linguistic 
purposes. 


| 
| 





The Problem of Articulation Between 
Secondary and Higher Education 


NELSON L. BOSSING 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Minnesota 
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OR THE PAST fifty years the problem of articulation between 
Fine secondary school and the college has been a pertinent and 
sometimes an all-absorbing one. A cursory survey of the literature 
of education over this period clearly reveals how conscious of this 
issue college and public school officials have been. If there has 
been any lessening of interest in the problem on the part of the 
leaders in secondary education there has been a corresponding in- 
tensity of concern at the higher education level. 


HIsTORICALLY ARTICULATION Nort AN ISSUE 


Before the middle of the eighteenth century American education 
was not seriously disturbed by this issue. Our heritage of secondary 
and higher education represented a transplantation upon American 
soil of the secondary and higher educational institutions of Europe. 
Particularly were we influenced by the closely articulated system of 
Germany and, more immediately, by the framework of secondary 
and college education as carried on in England. 

The dominant educational philosophy of Germany, France, and 
England has historically conceived of secondary and college educa- 
tion as the peculiar rights and province of the privileged ruling 
class—the aristocracy of these countries. It was but natural, there- 
fore, that the early colonists representing the influences of these 
dominant European cultures should bring to our shores the educa- 
tional philosophy and the structure of the educational system with 
which they were familiar. Since the English settlers comprised the 
major group of early colonists they influenced most our early educa- 
tional policies. 

The Latin-Grammar school, the prevailing and almost exclusive 
secondary school of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
in America was distinctly of English origin, and served exactly the 
same college preparatory function here which it did in England. 
Since it was the avowed feeder of the colleges, the curriculum of the 
Latin-Grammar school was organized to facilitate easy entrance of 
its product into the then existing college. 


RIsE oF ACADEMY AND PuBLIc HIGH SCHOOL 


When the primary reason for the existence of the secondary 
school was considered, that of preparing youth for college entrance, 
no serious issue of articulation was likely to arise. Only when the 
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traditional function of the secondary school came to be challenged 
as a legitimate exclusive one did the issue become pertinent. 

It was but natural that as ancient class distinctions were found 
to be ill-adjusted to the rigors of pioneer economy, and democratic 
sentiments began to gain ascendancy, there should emerge a demand 
for a form of secondary education not pointed exclusively toward 
the college. The early colonists imbued with the values of educa- 
tion now began to insist upon a form of secondary education which 
would be as helpful to their children who could not go on to col- 
lege as for those who could. 

The Academy arose in response to this new demand. The first 
serious suggestion of a well-planned school to emphasize the needs 
of adolescents quite apart from college needs appears in the report 
of Benjamin Franklin’s proposal in 1743 of a secondary school ex- 
clusively planned for those who did not plan to enter college. In 
1751, Franklin’s Academy began operations with attention given 
both to prospective college entrants and to those for whom formal 
education would terminate with the Academy. 

The next seventy-five years were to witness the phenomenal 
growth of the Academy until it quite supplanted the Latin-Grammar 
school, enriched its curriculum with a profusion of subjects of every 
conceivable variety calculated to meet the needs of all youth, and 
created a problem of articulation for the colleges. With the passing 
of the Latin-Grammar school the colleges insisted upon the Academy 
assuming the preparation of students for college as one of its major 
if not exclusive functions. Since most academies were small, many 
found it difficult if not impractical to offer a dual curriculum. Con- 
venience, prestige, and pressure led more and more of the academies 
to revert to the role of the Latin-Grammar school as a college prepar- 
atory institution. This process of attrition continued until toward 
the close of the last century almost every trace of the liberalizing 
purpose which brought the Academy into existence had disappeared. 

As the Academy was rising to its zenith, another secondary 
school was slowly appearing over the horizon of American educa- 
tion. The unique American public high school, tax supported, and 
free for all, began its slow painful ascent in 1821. It disregarded 
foreign languages, made no pretense of preparing youth for college, 
and in its general democratic ideal of equal privilege to all initiated 
a pattern of a classless secondary education for American youth. 

The public high school for some time found itself free to develop 
in conformity with its first pattern. It is needless to recapitulate at 
length its history for the next half century. Its growth after the 
Civil War was rapid. Within a twenty-five-year period thereafter 
it overtook and began to eclipse rapidly the waning Academy. The 
success of the high school was at the same time the signal of its 
defeat. For as the Academy ceased to serve as an adequate source 
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of supply of properly trained youth for the colleges, the high school 
began to be scrutinized as the ideal instrument for this purpose. 

In spite of the democratic ideal that occasioned the establish- 
ment of both the Academy and the high school, by 1890 approxi- 
mately all of the graduates of the Academy and about four out of 
every five graduates of the public high school were entering college. 
It was with plausible argument, therefore, that about this time col- 
lege officials demanded that the public high school assume the role 
of trainer of youth for college. 


COLLEGE DOMINATION OF HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


The years from 1888 to 1918 are commonly looked upon as the 
period of supreme domination of the public secondary school by 
the leadership of the college and the university. As might well be 
expected, the vacillations of the public high school between its his- 
toric purpose and the practical urgencies of insistent college demands 
led to a confused and all too frequent unsatisfactory curriculum 
offering either for college aspirants or for those demanding a more 
practical form of education. 


The growing chorus of complaint against the lack of coordina- 
tion between the high school and college became articulate in 1888 
with the memorable address of the late Charles W. Eliot, then 
president of Harvard University, before a meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the National Education Association. In 
that address President Eliot asserted that the American college stu- 
dent was two years older on the average than the European college 
student at the time of graduation. This educational handicap of 
the American student Eliot laid directly at the door of inadequate 
articulation between the segments of our American ladder system 
of educational organization. As a result of this critical address and 
further agitation by President Eliot a committee was appointed in 
1891 by the National Education Association, historically known as 
the “Committee of Ten,” which was instructed to study the prob- 
lem. In 1893, the “Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies,” 
under the leadership of President Eliot and its membership con- 
stituted principally of college professors, enlarged upon the earlier 
suggestions of Dr. Eliot and made specific recommendations. These 
recommendations included a rearrangement of the subject patterns 
for the elementary and secondary schools. Some subjects were to be 
pushed down into the elementary school from the high school, some 
subjects now taught in the first years of college were to be offered 
in the high school. The burden of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions concerned uniformity of high school instruction and complete 
articulation between the secondary school and the college and the 
university. So rigorous was its emphasis upon uniformity and 
articulation that the committee condemned “separate courses of 
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study for pupils of supposed different destinations” and insisted 
upon such rigid uniformity that “every subject that is taught at 
all in the secondary school should be taught in the same way and 
to the same extent to each pupil so long as he pursues it, no matter 
what the probable destination of the pupil may be or at what point 
his education is to cease.” 

In the succeeding years a continuous succession of National 
Committees grappled with the problem of articulation. To point 
the issues it is but necessary to mention a few of the Committees 
concerned: the Committee on College Entrance, two Committees on 
Economy of Time, and the Committee on Articulation of High 
Schools and Colleges. Each bears the marks of its purpose in its 
name. 

Twenty-five years of college domination of the secondary school 
through persistent Committee activity, action of standardizing 
agencies of one kind or another, all fostering close articulation of 
the high school and college, produced a period of unparalleled 
coordination between the secondary school and the college. Not 
since the days of the Latin-Grammar school had the colleges en- 
joyed more thorough cooperation than they received of the public 
secondary school from the turn of the century to the World War. 

All this harmony was soon to change. The year 1918, with the 
famous report of the Commission on the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary Education, marked the third historic break of the secondary 
schools of America from the shackles of domination of the higher 
educational institutions in America. It came not through the set- 
ting up of a new secondary school organization but througth a 
clarifying declaration of the broad democratic function of the sec- 
ondary school in American social and educational philosophy. It 
did not ignore the college in the high school program but made it 
clear that the first responsibility of the secondary school was to 
citizenship education of all youth. College entrance requirements, 
henceforth, should be subordinated to the larger citizenship respon- 
sibilities of the school. 

Since 1918, the gap so laboriously closed between the secondary 
school curriculum and the entrance requirements of the colleges 
during the preceding thirty years has opened wider with each pass- 
ing year. Consciously and unconsciously the colleges and univer- 
sities have since continuously modified their entrance requirements, 
even their curriculums, to accommodate the new order. It is pos- 
sible to gain admission to most of our reputable institutions of 
higher learning today with a wide assortment or pattern of subjects 
from the high school. One may enter top ranking institutions with- 
out languages or mathematics and offer instead in many, if not 
most, music, physical education, and commercial subjects. Before 
the turn of the century it would have been difficult, if not impos- 
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sible, to have studied a beginning language in our better colleges; 
certainly, beginning algebra, with or without credit, was unheard 
of beyond the high school level. Today these are offered for credit 
—languages freely; algebra still with reluctance. In several instances 
throughout the country groups of higher institutions of learning 
have agreed to accept the product of certain secondary schools upon 
the recommendation of those schools that the product is adjudged 
capable of the quality of work required at the particular college or 
university concerned, irrespective of the pattern of subjects taken 
in the secondary school. 

These are but straws that show the way the wind is blowing. 
The issue of articulation is still a troublesome one. Some colleges 
and universities are more traditional than others, and give ground 
more slowly. Meanwhile the secondary schools move with accel- 
erated momentum away from the old anchorage. Part of the 
difficulty arises from the fact that the secondary school moves pro- 
portionately much more rapidly away from the traditional pattern 
of college entrance requirements than the colleges do in modifying 
their entrance demands. If one can read accurately the educational 
horoscope this divergence of the secondary schools from the old 
norms will continue. Since 1918 there is evidence that a new orien- 
tation has become imperative. The age-old query of American 
education, “How can the American secondary school be articulated 
with the college and the university?” must now give place to the 
redirection of that question thus, “How can the college and the 
university be articulated with the American secondary school?” 
This reorientation of our educational focus presages a profound 
change in the pattern and structure of secondary and higher educa- 
tion in America. 


SoME FAcTors AFFECTING THE NEW PROBLEM OF 
ARTICULATION 


If a sound approach to the problem of articulation in the future 
is to be made it is necessary that the new forces affecting the prob- 
lem be fully appreciated. To point our thinking brief mention is 
here made of a few of the major factors responsible for the redirec- 
tion of the focus of the problem. ; 

Earlier in the discussion reference was made to a new rising 
democratic consciousness which led to the emergence of the Acad- 
emy and public tax-supported secondary-school movements. The 
spirit of insurgence against the aristocratic class distinctions with 
their well-defined social privileges, hangovers from their native soil, 
became marked among the colonists near the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. Franklin’s Academy and the Academy movement 
were but symptoms of this growing democratic social consciousness. 

With the advent of the Revolution and the founding of the 
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New Republic the democratic ideal found new impetus in the fur- 
ther democratization of education through the new tax-supported 
public high school. The unfolding social ideal of equality of 
opportunity has been sharply at variance with the tendency to 
constrict educational opportunity as the high school became in- 
creasingly dominated by college entrance requirements. The 
World War brought a new emphasis upon the democratic ideal 
and a new recognition of the public school as the bulwark of dem- 
ocratic government and the expression of democratic principles. 

Aided and abetted in their attempts to warp the Academy and 
the high school from their original purposes, the protagonists of 
the colleges could give plausibility to their efforts through the con- 
ception of the nature of learning accepted and unquestioned prior 
to 1900. The theory of Formal Discipline made education a matter 
of mind training, and the materials used for this mental training 
were considered incidental. The virtue of the subject matter em- 
ployed resided more in the rigorousness of its organization than in 
its specific content. 

Today, the disciplinary theory of learning has been discarded by 
experimental psychology. The meaning and significance of expe- 
rience for the learner is now regarded as of primary importance. 
Consequently, subject matter content has value for the individual 
learner only to the extent that it has meaning for him and is sig- 
nificant to him. Areas of experience wholly unrelated to books 
and the narrow confines of the schoolroom now become vital sub- 
ject matter for the learner. The secondary school is just beginning 
to capitalize upon this important aspect of the learning process. The 
colleges, too, are under obligations to modify their programs to 
meet these developing conditions. 

The third factor affecting the problem of articulation is closely 
akin to the second. Prior to 1900 individual differences in educa- 
tion were unrecognized. With the studies of Binet, Thorndike, 
and others individual differences began to assume an important 
place in educational thinking. The Commission on the Reorgan- 
ization of Secondary Education recognized the factor of individual 
differences as one of the major factors in its recommendation for 
a radical turn about face in secondary education. As the studies 
of individual differences became more numerous, the findings re- 
veal the complexity and importance of the problem for education, 
particularly for the secondary school. 

Another factor which has had an important bearing upon the 
problem of articulation has been the changing character of our 
secondary-school population. In 1890, a little over two hundred 
thousand youth were enrolled in our public secondary schools. 
These were a select body of students, the majority of whom were 
definitely pointed toward the college or university. Each ten years 
since 1890 the high-school population has doubled until today 
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upwards of eight million youth are in secondary schools, or approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of America’s adolescent youth of high- 
school age. This has brought to the schools youth of varied intel- 
lectual abilities, widely differing social, physical and emotional 
backgrounds and outlooks—in short, a cross section of our American 
democracy representing every conceivable form of individual dif- 
ferences and interests. It is no longer an academic question. The 
secondary school long organized to serve a small college preparation 
clientele must now take seriously its democratic function and ex- 
pand its program in conformity therewith. The colleges and uni- 
versities in a spirit of realism must make adjustments to meet a 
changed secondary school. 

A final factor which discerning students of education will recog- 
nize is that the colleges and universities are themselves coming to 
accept an enlarged conception of their own educational function. 
This change has been definitely in the offing ever since the Morrill 
Act of 1862 launched higher education upon a nationwide program 
of expanding functions, and state universities later began their 
rapid development. 

More immediately, the quite general recognition by universities 
particularly of the lower two years of the standard four-year col- 
lege course as serving a definitely generalized educational function 
with the upper two years emphasizing specialization is not without 
significance. The experimentation with general or foundation 
courses in the freshman and sophomore years is part of this picture. 
The “General College” idea, the widespread inclusion of service 
departments and courses, such as Departments of Social Service, 
Nursing, Recreation, Municipal Government, Diplomacy; courses 
in retailing, hotel management, consumer education, love and mar- 
riage; as well as institutes for janitors, police and firemen ad 
infinitum—all under the auspices of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing, suggest this broadening conception of function. 


SOME PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In spite of all that has been said thus far there are those who 
will insist that the high school must articulate with the college and 
not vice versa. Four considerations briefly are interposed here to 
aid in a further appreciation of the problem. 

Instead of four out of every five of the high school students 
going on to college as formerly, now about eighty per cent never 
go beyond the secondary school. These eighty per cent repre- 
sent a wide diversity of interests. It would be the ideal of a com- 
pletely democratic school to provide equal opportunities for all. 
Such is not economically or practically possible. In such an ex- 
igency it is necessary to follow the democratic principle of majority 
interest. Since a common basis can be found in the citizenship 
function of the school to meet the needs of all in some measure, 
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and the larger group in particular, the obligation of the school 
seems clear. It must render first, that service which benefits the 
larger number. 

A second consideration closely bound up in that above is one 
not understood by vast numbers of honest critics who complain 
most bitterly of the present lack of articulation. It is the existence 
of a preponderant number of small high schools. According to the 
1930 Federal Census over fifty per cent of our high schools had 
enrollments of less than one hundred pupils and seventy-two per 
cent had less than one hundred and fifty students enrolled. That 
means that a majority of our high schools will have less than five 
teachers. It is obvious that a widely differentiated curriculum is 
not possible under circumstances such as these. In these schools one 
predominant group must be served at the expense of the lesser. 

Of considerable comfort, however, when confronted with the 
above facts, are the bits of scientific evidence gradually accumulating, 
such as the results of the follow-up study of the Eight Year Experi- 
ment of the Progressive Education Association. This evidence tends 
to show that the success of college students does not depend so 
much upon any one pattern of subjects pursued while in high school. 
There appear to be other factors even more important than the 
subjects studied which determine the success or failure of the stu- 
dent’s adjustment in college. 

Finally, a very practical question now arises, whether, after all, 
since particular patterns of subject matter pursued in high school 
do not appear to be so important to the success of college students, 
it is not as essential for the broad citizenship needs of these stu- 
dents that they be inducted into much the same high-school cur- 
riculum as their fellow-students not college bound. Why, for ex- 
ample, is the prospective college student in less need than his less 
fortunate brother of such practical courses as “consumer education” 
and “socialized mathematics”? It is repeatedly asserted that physi- 
cians, ministers, and educators are the notorious “fall guys” for the 
“gold bricks” of the sharper. Why is the college student not in 
more need of courses in “Social Problems,” “Practical Science” and 
“Functional English” than of courses in Ancient History, Chemis- 
try, or Shakespeare? Splendid if he can have both. Which should 
he have if it must be either, or? 

These are some of the considerations which suggest the difficulty 
confronting the secondary school were it to attempt to fulfill its 
democratic functions and at the same time articulate closely with 
the college. These, too, are some of the considerations which sug- 
gest the necessity of a reorientation on the part of higher education. 
That henceforth its point of focus must be “How can the college 
and university best articulate with the democratically functioning 
secondary school?” 
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Some Aspects of the Education System of 
Colombia, South America 


GUSTAVO URIBE* 
KR 


Y TROUBLE at this moment, ladies and gentlemen who 

have kindly come here to listen to me, is not having some- 
thing to talk about, but having to express something in your very 
beautiful, but very difficult, language. Nevertheless, I will try to 
show you, in outline, some aspects of the educational system of 
Colombia, my country. 

Before entering into the matter, I beg to tell you not to think 
that what I am about to say is perfect. I do not believe in per- 
fection at all, especially in educational problems. I think they must 
be under consideration every day, and, down there in Colombia, we 
are paying our whole attention to them. Nothing is perfect in 
Colombia, except civic spirit, good will to our neighbors, honesty 
in the management of the commonwealth, loyalty to our country- 
men, faith in democracy and freedom, real freedom indeed, limited 
only by order. 

From the elementary school to the university, I can tell you 
that we are facing the educational problem in its several aspects. 
In order that we may have individuals who would be able to play 
somewhat successfully the game of citizenship in everyday life, we 
are giving to our children the minimum essentials in that, at least. 
Most of them, we know, want to be helpful to themselves and to 
their parents, as quickly as possible. So, we are giving them the 
opportunity of learning some simple trade as a means to that end. 
Besides, realizing that living must not be limited to such a min- 
imum, the door of a higher education is opened for everybody. 
Citizenship, we know, is not only a passive enterprise, but an 
active one. So we are striving to have citizens who in the future 
will participate in the betterment of the nation and contribute to 
the common welfare. 

And now, let us see how many opportunities are offered in my 
country to a boy or girl who wishes to be educated. The boy, for 
instance, from seven to twelve years of age, must remain in the 
elementary school. After that, he will go to the continuation 
school to learn the trade, as I have just said. In the same way, if he 
wishes to get more technical work, he must pass through the in- 
dustrial arts school. On the other hand, if he wishes to be a doctor, 
lawyer, engineer or the like, the boy goes to the secondary school, 
where he will obtain the bachelor’s degree which is required by the 

* Mr. Uribe was a member of the South American group at the “Summer School”’ 
held at the University of North Oarolina, January 19-March 1, 1941. This was a 
brief lecture delivered before students in Dr. E. W. Knight’s course in Comparative 


Education. In order to retain as much of the atmosphere and point of view as possible 
the address has been left substantially in the form in which it was delivered, 
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university. The boy having completed some secondary studies can 
enter the commercial school or fine arts school without the bache- 
lor’s degree. 


We also have normal schools where teachers are prepared. 
There are three kinds, in accordance with the type of teacher. 
Those of five years length are for the urban teachers, and others 
of three years length prepare the rural teachers. Those who intend 
to be teachers in the secondary school of such subjects as social 
science, mathematics, modern languages, and natural sciences study 
in the superior normal school for four years. 


We take care also of the adult population. All over the country, 
mainly in the cities, but even in the small communities, adults of 
the lower social level go to the improvised school, where a man 
or woman of good will teaches them how to read and write. We 
have also what we call “Travelling Schools” equipped for the pur- 
pose of teaching. Buses run through the country, stopping at the 
villages and small communities. The radio, film, and the book, and 
some persons chosen as experts, accomplish the task of giving 
lessons on various subjects. The public library has been organized 
in several places, and books are provided by the national govern- 
ment. Some other educational agencies take their part in the 
crusade for enlightenment which is taking place throughout the 
whole country: The press, the Church, the National Broadcasting 
Company, the lecture, the concert, the exhibition of fine arts, and 
so on. 


While physical education is required in schools and in the uni- 
versity, sports of all sorts are undertaken everywhere with warm 
enthusiasm. This year military training is taking place in secondary 
schools and also in the university because this kind of service is 
required of everybody. 

Now, to be brief, I am going to show you some general features 
of our public schools: 


1. Our primary school is not co-educational. To the superior normal 
school and to the university, boys and girls go together. 

2. Religion must be taught in our public schools. But when a father does 
not like religious teaching for his son, his wishes are given full consideration. 

3. Elementary education is compulsory from seven to twelve years of age. This 
does not mean, of course, that education of any kind must necessarily be 
provided by the State. There is freedom of teaching in Colombia, and so there 
are many private agencies to do that, but they are supervised by the govern- 
ment. 

4. The public school is also free, and even the secondary and normal 
schools are supported by the State. Pupils in the elementary school receive 
supplies, and those who are very poor take a hot lunch at the school. The 
students of normal schools and of some secondary schools live inside them, 
and there they receive board, lodging, medical attention, etc. without payment. 
The government started last year the manufacture of shoes and dresses to sell 
to poor students at low prices. 
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In this connection it is interesting to tell you that we are taking from the 
public schools those pupils who are especially feeble because of under-nourish- 
ment or tropical illness and remove them to the school colonies where they 
temporarily receive attentions of every kind. Some Indian groups, which live 
far away, are assisted in the same way by Catholic Missions paid for by the 
State. 


5. The medical and dental inspection is given free to the pupils of our 
public schools. 


6. The school which is going on an excursion authorized by the government 
is given a free ticket on the railroads of the State. 


7. School buildings and furniture are provided by the municipalities with 
the assistance of the national government. Although most of our school build- 
ings are not comfortable nor well fitted for educational purposes, every year 
a good quantity is constructed in accordance with the needs of teaching. School 
supplies are provided by the national government and the teachers are paid 
by the local government where they are at work. 

8. Teachers receive their salary in accordance with the category to which 
they belong. The salary is paid for twelve months a year. 

g. Teachers belonging to the same category do not receive an equal salary 
because there are some poor districts which cannot pay as much as others 
can. But, everywhere, there exists the minimum salary of twenty dollars a 
month for the lowest teachers and a maximum salary of fifty dollars per month. 
(The unit of currency in Colombia is the peso; one peso is more or less than 
half a dollar.) 

10. Teachers who have worked for twenty years and reached the age of 
fifty receive a pension from the government, equivalent to the average salary 
received in the last two years of teaching. From the local governments teachers 
receive special social services. 

11. The category of a teacher is defined more by his personal traits and the 
job he is accomplishing in his school than by any other factors. We pay at- 
tention, of course, to the previous preparation and experience the teacher has. 
But what he actually is in respect to his school, to society, to himself and to 
his countrymen, is most important to us. 


12. Both the national government and the local government have their own 
supervisors who go through the schools to get acquainted with the teachers in 
order to learn how they are getting along with their work and help them in 
surmounting the main troubles they have with it. The report afforded by the 
supervisor concerning the teacher observed is taken by the national government 
as a basis for giving him his classification. The teacher has the chance of 
changing his classification from time to time if he will improve his work. 
When the teacher does not do satisfactory work or when he is not worth 
enough to be an educator, he is discharged. Teachers are prohibited from 
interfering in political affairs both inside and outside the school, but they have 
their own opinions in political matters, of course. 

13. At the superior normal school in the capital city of Colombia there are 
courses where teachers from all over the country come to complete their 
preparation in some educational problems. 

14. In relation to methods of teaching, think about it as you please. We 
have plenty of them in a real assortment for each taste. But because we are 
striving to reach the activity program in our schools, we now have quantity of 
professional schools where they practice the best methods of teaching. I heard 
and I have also read that the problem of methods is now a problem which 
it is impossible to solve in only one day, but in many many years, I think, 
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The Homemaking Program at the 
Cumberland Homesteads School 


HATTIE JENKINS, 
Principal, Crossville, Tennessee 
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T OUR Community Education Conference, held before 
Ar senoot opened this year, it was decided that, since ours was a 
situation peculiar unto itself, the school program would be suc- 
cessful in filling the needs of this community only to the extent 
in which it helped the pupils to better adapt themselves to their 
environment. 

“Conservation of Human and Natural Resources” was decided 
upon as our big center of interest, with homemaking, agriculture, 
and health the three main divisions to be stresssed. 

A fall garden was planted, and agriculture on Cumberland 
Plateau was studied in connection with it. 

Our health studies pivoted around the hot lunch program and 
the need for children to have healthy bodies and healthy minds in 
order to do their best work. 

Special attention has been paid by the entire faculty to the 
amount of homemaking included in our program, and to ways and 
means of adding more good homemaking practices. Lists have been 
prepared, by the teachers and the principal, including what is being 
done and what it seems can possibly be done in our situation. These 
lists are set up by age groups and include any activity that can be 
transferred to the home to make it a more inviting and livable 
place. 

The pupils have a part in setting up this program and in listing 
the things they would like to learn to do or to do more effectively. 
Our next step is to again sit down with the parents and go over 
the lists with them for their advice and suggestions. 

Since seventh and eighth grades have regularly set up classes in 
home economics, the material in homemaking which we have added 
to our program has been used principally in grades 1-6 inclusive. 

Our first step was an attempt to make the classrooms more at- 
tractive places in which to live. Each teacher and group of pupils 
worked out a color scheme for their room. Drapes were made for 
the windows. 

One example of how economy was practiced was in a fourth- 
grade room where tile red was decided upon as the “brightening” 
color to be used. The pupils brought large size burlap bags to 
school. These were ripped up, washed and pressed. Three bags 
were used for each drape. These were sewed together with flat 
seams. The bottoms were fringed and a border of scraps of woolen 
thread run in in long stitches. The red predominated but orange, 
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yellow and black were all used against the tan background. There 
was no expense attached to these drapes. A table was constructed 
as a reading center and painted tile red, also six chairs and a win- 
dow box were painted this same color. Against ivory walls and oak 
paneling this color was a cheerful note. Two pictures have been 
added to the room and a museum of stones, bark, bird nests, and 
other native curiosities set up. This room is only one example of 
what can be done at very little cost if teacher and pupils are suf- 
ficiently determined on a course of action. One interesting feature 
was that both boys and girls worked on each phase of the project. 


Wuat Has BEEN DONE AT SCHOOL 


Following is a partial list of what has been done at school which 
could be used at home in a more effective homemaking program: 


Planning menus for the school lunchroom 
Making candy for Christmas 

Making cookies 

Cooking peas from the school garden 
Cleaning raw vegetables: carrots, radishes, lettuce 
Learning 100 calorie portions 

Helping to serve a meal in the lunchroom 
Washing and drying dishes 

Finding out costs of foods 

Learning profit and loss in buying and selling 
Making dish towels 

Making aprons 

Making dresser scarfs 

Building bird houses 

Building bird feeders 

Framing pictures 

Making door knockers 

Painting scenes on glass 

Painting wall hangings on cloth 

Using jelly jars for vases 

Making book ends 

Making wooden plaques (carved) 

Making dressing tables for play corner 
Cultivating window gardens 

Making costumes for plays 

Bed making 

Bathing a sick person in bed 

Learning about trays for sick people 
Learning to arrange flowers in a vase 
Making Christmas tree decorations from waste materials 
Making recipe booklets. 











The Visiting Teacher in School and 
Community Relations’ 


R. E. DUGDALE 
Superintendent of Public Schools, Portland Oregon 
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DUCATION today recognizes as one of its chief duties the 
Sinn of optimum conditions of the development of all 
children. This includes not only the child’s adjustment to a group, 
but his adjustment to individuals in the group as well. The school 
doing the best job today thinks not alone in terms of academic 
achievement but includes an all-around development of the whole 
child. Relationships in the school and the community make up the 
experience of the school child. Most youngsters meet academic and 
group demands very well, but there are some whose needs cannot 
be met through the regular schoolroom set-up, special classes, 
nurses or attendance officers. Emotional factors usually lie behind 
their maladjustment in behavior, personality and learning diff- 
culties. In Portland the visiting teacher is employed by the school 
system to deal primarily with this type of child. She should have 
special training and skill in social case work, with emphasis on the 
psychiatric understanding of personality and behavior problems. 


AN OvER-SOLICITIOUS MOTHER 


Johnny cried the first week he came to school and would not 
follow instructions, nor play with the group. Despite the expert 
handling of his teacher, until she knew, with the help of the visiting 
teacher who visited the home, that this child had an over-solicitous 
mother who did not believe in forcing her child to conform, did the 
teacher have adequate information to deal with his behavior. 


Mary, in the third grade, cannot approach any task or complete 
it without constantly hanging onto the teacher for help and reas- 
surance. She would much rather follow the teacher around the 
room than play with the children. Obviously, something has hap- 
pened in the normal development of this child which makes her 
hunger for the affection and attention of adults. When the visiting 
teacher learned from a home visit that Mary did not receive as 
much affection from her mother as did her younger brother, she 
was able to deal much more effectively with the child’s personality 
problems. As a person who has special training in the use of case- 
work skills and experience in helping others who are in trouble, 
the visiting teacher cannot only furnish information helpful to 
teachers, but can enlist the help of the school staff, parents and 
community persons in working out problems of maladjustment. 


1 Prepared for the conference of the American Association of Visiting Teachers, 
Atlantic City, N. J. February 24, 1941. 
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In working out individual situations with teachers and parents, 
certain principles of mental hygiene can be demonstrated which 
should carry over to the handling of other children in the school 
and in the family. This should prevent future problems of a 
similar nature. The presence of a visiting teacher in the school 
system is for the primary purpose of helping with the adjustment 
of any child referred, by using whatever resources seem to fit the 
situation best. A close working relationship with the teachers, 
whose help in behavior problems is most vital, is the most important 
point of attack. Therefore, we often find the visiting teacher 
turning back to the classroom teacher, either part or all of the 
problem, offering her help in relation to the individual aspects of 
the problem and bringing the parents and the community in closer 
contact with the school. 


WITHIN THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


In order to integrate the Visiting Teacher Department with 
the school system, the city of Portland has set up visiting teacher 
work in the Department of Child Study and Special Education, 
where the services are coordinated with those of the psychologist. 
There are five visiting teachers, including a supervisor. They are 
assigned to certain specific grade schools and work from the same 
schools on regular days each week. Each visiting teacher handles 
approximately four schools. Emphasis has been placed in the 
grade schools with the idea of doing preventive work with younger 
children while the problems of behavior and personality are in the 
formative stages. 

The Visiting Teacher Department is also closely integrated with 
the Child Guidance Clinic, which is a cooperative venture of the 
Portland public schools, the University of Oregon Medical School, 
and the Juvenile Court. The supervisor of the Visiting Teacher 
Department is the supervisor of the social work in the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, and the visiting teachers have free access to the clinic 
services for the more serious problem cases and serve as the social 
workers of the clinic. 

In order to demonstrate under a controlled situation the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene in relation to behavior and learning difh- 
culties, the Visiting Teacher Department, in cooperation with the 
Child Guidance Clinic, organized a “Personal Achievement Class” 
in one of the grade schools. Fifteen children each term are ad- 
mitted through the Child Guidance Clinic to this class. These 
children are of normal intelligence or better and have definite 
learning problems, with associated emotional disturbances. One 
child in the class has an intelligence quotient of 120 and a normal 
grade placement of 5A. The child was so lacking in self-confidence 
and fearful of all school subjects that he would often come to 
school and stand at the front door, unable to force himself to enter. 
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He was afraid to recite in tones louder than a whisper. He could 
scarcely read on a second-grade level. An attempt has been made 
to give him special instruction in reading, as well as other school 
subjects, to make his education setting as pleasing and acceptable 
as possible, and to encourage him in self-confidence, not only in 
relation to his work but in relation to his play groups. While the 
teachers at school worked with this youngster, the visiting teacher 
worked with the problems in the home, from which the child’s 
attitude had grown. 

As another device for sharing the services of the visiting teacher 
with the school staff, case conferences are periodically held in 
schools for the purpose of discussing with the principals, teachers, 
social workers and group workers the causes underlying the symp- 
tomatic behavior with which they are dealing in maladjusted cases 
and working out and following through cooperatively plans for 
academic and social adjustment. 

Probably the chief device through which the visiting teacher 
relates herself to the school is in working through plans on individ- 
ual children with teachers and principals, who have been the chief 
source of referral. Through the sharing of plans with the school 
staff, the visiting teacher is aided in the individual work she does as 
a neutral person in helping the child and his parents to work out 
attitudes and practices which have hindered the child in school 
adjustments. The visiting teacher in turn can bring information 
to the teacher from the home which will help her understand the 
child’s reactions in the classroom and assist her through a mental 
hygiene interpretation, with specific behavior in question. 


IN THE COMMUNITY 


Because the child is a product in the schoolroom of the sum 
total of his experiences at home and in his community, the visiting 
teacher bridges the gap between the community and the school. A 
visit to the home where the natural setting of the child can be 
observed and also the view of the parents can be learned, often 
throws much light upon the child’s school behavior. When a dis- 
cussion with a parent revealed that early morning rising was partic- 
ularly hard on the disposition of the child’s father, and that almost 
every morning the child had been slapped, if not soundly thrashed 
before he left for school, this went a long way in explaining to the 
teacher why the boy arrived at school almost every morning in a 
fighting mood. Why a 7B boy of better than average intelligence 
was doing poor work and wanted to quit school was puzzling to 
the teacher. Much of the situation was clarified when it was learned 
that a year previous a stepfather, who had had little formal edu- 
cation, had entered the family. He was jealous of the boy’s relations 
with his mother, as well as his academic success. By subtle sug- 
gestions, the stepfather had interpreted to the boy the uselessness 
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of education and had cited the large number of unemployed high- 
school graduates to prove his points. Through him the child was 
being encouraged to quit school in order to look for work. 

In working with individual children, many of whom need 
special services, the visiting teacher is able to explain the school 
program to parents by interpreting the services which their own 
child could receive. He might enter a special class for remedial 
reading, the open air school for the psysically handicapped, or the 
Child Guidance Clinic for diagnosis and treatment if there are 
emotional problems. 

The visiting teacher often finds herself the pivot around which 
other social services in the community revolve. The Visiting 
Teacher Department in Portland actively cooperates with the Ju- 
venile Court, not only in the cases referred to the Child Guidance 
Clinic, but also on other cases of children known to the Court 
probation officers. There is a mutual interplay of cases between 
the Visiting Teacher Department and the Juvenile Court, when 
children are referred to the Court for a minor breach of behavior. 
In turn, the Court uses the Department and Clinic both for treat- 
ment and consultation and often actively cooperates on cases. In 
addition, the consultation services of the visiting teacher are used 
by the child-placing agencies for children in the schools where the 
visiting teachers regularly work. 

The department cooperates extensively with group-work agen- 
cies, such as Boy Scouts, Girls Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and 
Camp Fire Girls, referring children who need additional experience 
in learning how to get along in groups. About seven years ago, 
through the interest of the visiting teachers in securing free camp- 
ships to agency camps, a campship project has developed which is 
now city wide. School principals, settlement centers, and social 
agencies refer children in need of socialization and funds are raised 
from club groups and, the community chest in order to give free 
summer campships to needy children. The handling of this proj- 
ect heads up in the Visiting Teacher Department and a number of 
school children known to them have the opportunity to attend 
camp. 

Like other visiting teacher departments in the country, the 
Portland department assists in parent education work by inter- 
preting its work through talks to study groups, Parent Teacher 
Associations, American Association of University Women and other 
civic groups. 











The ‘‘Spotlight’’ Carnival 


SARA COOK 
Alabama College, ‘Montevallo, Alabama* 
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TRINGS of colored lights hung in front of the high-school 

building. The soft darkness of an April night was pierced by a 
spotlight playing back and forth over the school grounds. Inside 
all was bustle and excitement—a laughing, jostling crowd milled 
from room to room, bright colored signs reaching from floor to 
ceiling proclaimed the wonders of some show in letters three feet 
high, barkers shouted through megaphones the unrivaled attrac- 
tions of their shows. It was the climax to weeks of careful planning 
and hard work—the Spotlight Carnival. 

It all began at a meeting of the staff of the Spotlight, the school 
paper, when ways and means of financing the paper were discussed. 
“A dance,” “a food sale,” “a variety show,” “a stunt night,” sug- 
gested several students, but none of these things seemed quite suit- 
able. However, out of these suggestions came the idea of sponsor- 
ing a carnival in which every home room would present a side show 
or stunt. This idea was explained in all home rooms and, as their 
reaction seemed favorable, an executive committee composed of 
several members of the Spotlight staff began to make general plans 
and regulations. As need arose student committees were appointed 
to take charge of finances, advertising, lighting, building booths, 
etc., and arranging various matters about class shows and exhibits. 

Enthusiasm grew for the first really school-wide project ever 
attempted at Montevallo High School and the financial aspect be- 
came a matter of secondary importance. The original plan of 
having a gate charge was discarded and only a small admission fee 
was charged at each side show. Several new features were added to 
the carnival: a hobby lobby, a game room, stands where hot dogs, 
hamburgers, soft drinks, candy, and ice cream, were sold. 

There was an air of suppressed excitement throughout the school 
as groups began making secretive plans for their shows. Unusual 
sounds from behind closed home-room doors could be heard—a 
snatch of “Only a Bird In a Gilded Cage,” the muffled thump 
thump of Indian tom-toms, the jangle of a piano playing jazz. 
Strange looking objects took shape in the shop. Dozens of posters 


” 66 ” 


* When we asked Miss Vinnie Lee Walker for an account of the school carnival she 
turned to Miss Cook, a senior student in journalism. In commenting on this article Miss 
Walker says: 

We had never attempted such a school-wide project before—the lack of an auditorium 
had been a handicap—so we felt that probably the greatest value received from the carnival 
was the satisfaction that came to the students from having put over successfully such a 
school event. We felt keenly also that the opportunity which camq to each student of 
testing his ingenuity by pitting it in a friendly contest against that of others was an 
extremely stimulating experience. The quality of creative work which resulted amazed 
even the students themselves who had not quite suspected their own abilities. The project 
also gave many opportunities for the development of a sense of responsibility for al- 
though teachers gave freely suggestions and criticisms, all major planning was done 
entirely by student committees. 
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were made in the art room every day and the big roll of brown 
paper dwindled fast as classes painted huge eye-catching show-bills 
to be tacked on the walls outside their rooms. In the home 
economics department all sorts of costumes were being made— 
colorful clown suits with enormous buttons down the front, prim 
bustled dresses in the fashion of the gay go’s, odd fringed and 
beaded Indian garments. 

As the day of the carnival approached everyone worked fever- 
ishly. Teachers co-operated with the students and classes were 
virtually dismissed during the last two days before the carnival. 
Home-room committees perfected last-minute plans for their show. 
Members of the high-school band were footsore after hours of 
practice in marching. The band was to lead the parade as an 
advertisement of the carnival. 

The school was a hive of activity on the day of the carnival. 
Boys worked outside the building putting up strings of lights; art 
students put finishing touches on posters and show-bills; cars and 
other vehicles were decorated for the parade that afternoon; desks 
were stored in an unused room. The sound of hammering could 
be heard as booths and framework were nailed into place. In the 
auditorium a committee was decorating for the dance to be held 
that night after the carnival. Drink coolers and ice cream refrigera- 
tors were brought from town and placed in the hall. 

By afternoon everyone was glad to stop work and watch the 
parade. It formed in the street by the school with the band leading. 
After the band came a number of cars gaily decorated with crepe 
paper streamers and signs telling the shows they advertised. One 
car, covered with white skulls and cross bones and driven and 
passengered by ghosts, proclaimed the thrills of the house of hor- 
rors. There was a truck full of Indians in war paint and gay 
feathers who added to the general confusion of sound with clam- 
orous war whoops. Next came the Jones family chugging along 
in a topless model T ford with their destination garishly depicted 
over the entire body of the vehicle. A prim beau and belle of the 
nineties sitting stiffly on the seat of a spring buggy were followed 
by a family of hill-billies in a disreputable wagon drawn by a 
broken-down mule. There were several cowboys on brown and 
white Shetland ponies, and clowns were riding in little red wagons 
or pedaling bicycles. A discouraged looking cow with an advertis- 
ing placard across her sides brought up the rear. 

When the band began to play a rousing march and the parade 
started to move, the sidewalks were lined with spectators who re- 
marked on the various features of the parade and watched until 
it was out of sight. After marching through the campus of Alabama 
College and through the business districts of Montevallo, the parade 
disbanded at the high school. It was exellent publicity and it put 
everyone in a proper carnival spirit. 
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After the parade most transported pupils went home as usual 
on the busses, which were to bring them back for the carnival that 
evening. Many students living in town stayed at the school build- 
ing and finished jobs which could not conveniently be done while 
school was in session. 

That evening at about six-thirty o’clock busses, cars, and trucks 
began to arrive bringing students, their families and friends from 
Montevallo and surrounding communities. Halls became thronged 
with people and all side shows were soon in full swing. Classes 
had widely diversified stunts which ranged from a house of horrors 
and “Mysteries of the Far East” to “The Faculty Goes to a Nite 
Club” and a womanless wedding. One home room gave a Li’] Abner 
skit, another a “Gay Nineties Review.” These were repeated time 
after time until no more people came or, in the case of some of the 
most popular, until the time set for closing shows arrived. 

Then, after a little more than three hours, after barkers had 
yelled themselves hoarse, after students had explained the exhibits 
until they were tired and cross, after performers had sung, danced, 
or acted until they were exhausted, the carnival was over—success- 
fully, undeniably over. 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission has announced an examina- 
tion to fill positions in the teaching field, namely: Supervisor of 
Education at a salary of $3,200 a year, Assistant Supervisor of 
Education at $2,600 a year, and Teachers of Remedial Reading and 
of Industrial Arts at $1,800 a year. Vacancies in these positions exist 
at the National Training School for Boys in Washington, D. C., 
which is under the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice. . . . 
1940 census figures showing some two million young people under 
25 seeking work do not reveal the actual situation, says the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission in its March statement; there are at least 
three million youth still unemployed. . . . In the Ninth Yearbook 
of School Law just published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., information is provided on such topics as: 
Which states require federal and state constitutions to be studied 
in schools? Which states have compulsory courses in United States 
history or state history? What are the effects of teachers’ oaths in 
the teaching of the social studies? . . . The Curriculum Laboratory, 
University of Oregon, has recently published study guides in social 
studies, language arts, science, and mathematics that are “built 
around a democratic philosophy, current practices, and specific 
procedures for developing the school program.” 
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N RECENT years more attention has been given to the need for 

providing opportunities for youth to work and to attend school 
at the same time. Until recently public education in the United 
States has been organized upon certain assumptions or principles, 
two of which at least have proved to be fallacious. These two are 
the “all or none” principle of school attendance and its corollary, 
the “storage” theory of school learning. 

The “all or none” principle was probably never thought 
through. No one has ever attempted to justify the practice of 
attending school full time for a number of years and then with- 
drawing from school completely and launching full time into work 
activities. It just came about as the result of conditions that 
existed. 

The “storage” theory of education probably both grew out of 
and supported the “all or none” practice. This theory that one 
may complete in school, before the age of 16, 18, 20, or 22, all the 
formal learning that is really necessary is supported neither by 
psychology or by common sense—only by the myth that childhood 
is the period for learning and that adults learn less well and 
more slowly. 


THE GROWING NEED FOR STUDY-WorRK EXPERIENCE 


These two practices, never sound, have with certain social 
changes come to possess not only less validity but more possibility 
for harmful results. Children and youth of today do not find in 
their home surroundings the opportunities and responsibilities for 
work experience, believed by many to be necessary for the most 
desirable development of characier and personality. Furthermore 
the opportunities for paid employment have shrunk alarmingly, 
and the apprenticeship system has practically disappeared. 

The idea and practice of full time attendance at school by all 
youth to the age of 18 or to completion of high school, frequently 
advocated and aparently to become reality in the near future, not 
only neglects the need for work experience but does not seem wise 
until the school curriculum has been rearranged to meet the needs 
of the “other half.” 

The curriculum of the school can never be so adapted as to 
provide sound definite vocational training for all the vocations in 
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which Americans are employed today. With some exceptions voca- 
tional education in the schools must be basic and somewhat generai. 
For a majority of occupations definite training must be received 
“on the job”. The “Diversified Occupations or Co-operative Plan” 
provides for that. 

Because educators are beginning to recognize the validity and 
the importance of these considerations, approval of the idea and 
practices of the D. O. plan is spreading rapidly. In 1936, one of 
the authors of this report strongly recommended the idea to the 
American Youth Commission in his report to that body as their 
consultant on secondary education and again in an address before 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and again in an article.1 

The plan of part time co-operative school and job participation 
is not original or novel. It has existed in this country for half a 
century in a few schools—notably the University of Cincinnati, Park 
College, Antioch College, and the public schools of York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Cincinnati, Ohio. As late as 1934, however, not more 
than 166 schools in the United States could be found in which the 
plan was in effect. Beginning about that time the number of 
schools has increased rapidly—very rapidly since the passage of the 
George Deen Act in 1937, particularly in the Southeast. 


THE SCOPE AND PLAN OF THE STUDY 


In an effort to see how rapidly the plan was spreading in the 
southeastern states and how it was being employed in that area, 
a check list was sent to all schools in eight southeastern states which 
were reported to be employing the D. O. plans. One hundred and 
seventy-three schools were located in operation in 1938-39. It is 
quite probable that enough others were being organized and put 
into operation in the year to bring the number to two hundred. 
Replies from one hundred and twenty of these schools constitute 
the basic data of this study. With one exception, none of these 
programs was more than five years old. (Table I.) More than 
half had been established the year before. 

The programs were found in cities of all sizes, sixteen of them 
being in cities of less than 2,000 people and twenty-four in cities of 
more than 50,000. Of the 173 programs, 49 were in cities of from 
2,000 to 5,000 people. 

Of the 120 schools from which replies were received, 2,940 
people were involved. Of these, approximately 62 per cent were 
boys and 38 per cent girls. On the average, twenty-five young 
people were engaged in the program in each school. Approximately 
80 per cent of these pupils were in the upper two grades of the 


1 Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America. American Council on Edu- 
cation; Washington, 1937, pp. 80-89; “Youth, School, Work and Community.” School 
and Society, 50: 65-71, July 15, 1939; “Youth and the Schools,” The North Central 
Association Quarterly, 13, pp. 224-231. October, 1938. 
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high schools. About one in ten was a postgraduate. Three per 
cent were in the first year of high school. Their average age was 
17.3 months, very few being less than 16 years of age. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF SCHOOLS IN EACH STATE wiTtH D. O. PROGRAMS 
BY YEARS, 1934 TO 1938 























No Total 

State 345 355 367 37-8 389 Reply 38-39 
Kentucky o Oo 0 1 9 3 12 
Virginia oO Oo 1 5 17 3 20 
TE cmommnuumnnn @ 0 o o { 0 4 
North Carolina ...... I 1 I { 8 3 11 
South Carolina 0 3 8 16 22 10 32 
PE eiicnimmnmnion & 8 9 12 17 12 2¢ 
Alabama 1 { 8 19 21 8* 29 
Georgia o o o 4 7 12 19 
Florida 3 4 8 10 14 3 17 
Total in Southeatst......... 7 20 35 7 119 54 173 


* One of these, Paul Haynes Vocational School, Birmingham, Alabama, established 
1930, replied to the questionnaire but did not fill in this question. 


‘THE STUDENT PROGRAM AND OCCUPATIONS INVOLVED 


On the average the D. O. student in the southeast spends 2.5 
hours in regular school work. In Georgia and Tennessee the aver- 
age was 2.1 and in South Carolina and Kentucky it was 3.0 and 
2.9 hours respectively. He spent on the average 1.7 hours, usually 
from 1 to 214 hours daily, in study related to the occupational field 
in which he was engaged. On the job he spent daily on the aver- 
age 3.7 hours, rarely less than 3 hours or more than 4.4 hours. In 
addition, he spends two hours daily on study related to his work. 

Altogether 168 occupations were represented. Those repre- 
sented in 10 or more of the 120 schools are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS UsING VARIOUS OcCUPATIONS FOR D. O. TRAINING, 
ListepD ACCORDING TO RANK 















































Number Number 

Rank Occupation of Schools Rank Occupation of Schools 
REE ST, ceciieectinteiemnintnanns 103 12 Service Station Operation......... 15 
& Ante MOMS 0. Undertaking and Embalming.. 15 
© TRO FI ciiniionnn OF Textiles 5 
Electrician 37 15 Dentistry 14 

5 Printing ..... 36 Meat Cutting 14 
6 General Office Work ...... 34 Body Repair , 14 
7 Grocery Business onc 32 18 Pharmacy 13 
8 Practical Nursing ........... 28 Department Store Work ccc 13 
g Beauty Culture ............... um 26 20 Banking 11 
Machinist 26 Carpenter 11 

11 Secretary 23 oe i EE 
23 Theatre Work 10 

Dry Goods Dealer ... 10 
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Occupations represented in from 4 to g schools inclusive are: 
cabinet making, movie projection, library work, stenographic work, 
bookkeeping, plumbing, mechanic welding, window decorator, 
hardware work, stock work, general newspaper work, wholesale 
dealer, shoe repair, men’s clothing salesman, variety store opera- 
tion, electrical repair, baking, drafting, photography, refrigerator 
dealer, news reporter, shipping clerk, auto accessories dealers, sheet 
metal work, show card making, florist, telephone operator, restau- 
rant work, radio broadcasting, radio station technician, architect 
drafting, ladies ready-to-wear dealer, insurance salesman. 

Other occupations represented were: airplane mechanic, neon 
sign manufacturing, telephone switchboard operator, candy mak- 
ing, lumber estimator, advertising, Diesel engineering, shoe store 
clerk, laundry operator, commercial artist, doctor’s assistant, cotton 
classing, transportation agent, stock marking, air conditioning, ac- 
countant, typing, chemical laboratory technician, public service, 
dietician, painter, motor repair, interior decorator, optical work, 
journalism, furniture salesman, dairying, bus station assistant, 
housekeeping, upholsterer, telegraph operator, creamery operator, 
designing, hotel and cafe operator, sign painting, railroad operator, 
dental hygienist, food demonstration, dress making, general cloth- 
ing salesman, cooking, oil distribution, shoe building, candy sales, 
ice cream manufacturing, office supply salesman, pipe fitting, hat 
sales, stock room assembly man, safety engineer, paper chemist, 
plant maintainer, production, specialty store, electric store, farm 
machinery salesman, news agent, monotype operator, building con- 
tractor, air pilot, building material salesman, jewelry salesman, 
Y.M.C.A athletic trainer, collector, recreation leader, water works 
salesman, marble cutter, power plant operator, supply room 
manager, key and gun smith, cafeteria, typewriter repair, electric 
light maintainer, health hygiene, architect, tire rebuilding, building 
maintenance, public utilities, X-ray technician, management, build- 
ing trades, gas company, chain store manager, veterinarian, meat 
packing, coal dealer, armature winder, photo supplies, meat curing, 
ice making, real estate, pattern making, steel fabrication, tea room, 
dental technician, commercial work, monumental stone cutting, 
peanut processing, linotype, bottling works, loom fixer, hosiery 
knitter fixer, dry goods buyer, generator repair, boat building, 
millinery, newspaper circulation, newspaper advertiser, mill work. 

Most of the occupations less frequently found were similar in 
general nature to those listed in Table II. 

Quite naturally, the number of occupations in which students 
in a given school received training varied with the size of the city. 
On the average there were eleven occupations to a school, though in 
some schools the number ran into the thirties and in others only 
three or four. 
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In line with recommended practice, 96.6 of the students were 
paid for their work. The average rate of pay was 16.7 cents an 
hour—only 15 cents in Alabama as the average, and 19.2 cents in 
Florida. 

In general youngsters start the training at the age of 16 years 
and continue for either one or two years. The average time was 
1.6 years. About 88% completed their courses, 79% in Florida, 
and 96% in Tennessee. On the average 65% of the students at the 
completion of their course go into the same or very similar jobs, 
55% in Georgia, 57% in South Carolina and Mississippi, and 
75% and 71% in Alabama and North Carolina respectively. In 
addition, almost half of the others go into work of a nature similar 
to that in which they had their D. O. experience. 


‘THE CO-ORDINATOR AND THE EMPLOYER 


On the average, each program required the full time of one 
“co-ordinator,” though in approximately one-third of the schools 
two or more co-ordinators were employed. 

The replies indicate that in practically all schools the co-ordi- 
nator “sells” the program to the employers in the locality, and, 
with the assistance of principal and teachers, recommends boys and 
girls to the employers. 

The co-ordinator trains the students in applying for jobs and 
supervises his work, though the immediate supervision necessarily 
falls upon the employees or a superior employee. In only six of 
the 120 schools does the co-ordinator not attempt to visit the stu- 
dent on the job. Written report from employees are not the gen- 
eral practice. 

With respect to protection of the student from exploitation of 
employers seeking to find a source of cheap labor, the practices in 
the southeastern states leave something to be desired. They fall 
far short of recommended practice. In only 22 schools does there 
exist a written agreement between pupil, parent, employer, and 
school. Only 19 reported that the co-ordinator sees to it that em- 
ployer has a thorough understanding of aims and purposes of the 
program. 

Apparently in some schools the co-ordinator thinks his respon- 
sibility is little more than to make arrangements with the employer 
and to see that the pupil gives satisfaction. Only 17 schools re- 
ported a definite plan of supervision to see that the pupil’s work is 
adapted to his educational needs and to his progress in learning the 
vocation, and only ten reported that there was a practice of remov- 
ing pupils from work where exploitation could not be eliminated. 
Only 28 of the schools report a practice of regular conferences 
between co-ordinator and employer or trainer. 

It is apparent from the above that while the D. O. program with 
its splendid possibilities is spreading in the Southeast, in many cities 
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it has far to go with respect to its plan of administration. There 
is much work to be done in giving co-ordinators a greater vision of 
their responsibilities and of a greater zeal for practice that is socially 
sound. 

In an increased number of cities, now about half, an advisory 
committee of representative citizens is provided for and employed 
in formulating the policy of the program and in educating the com- 
munity to the program. 


MISCELLANEOUS FINDINGS 


Among practices or conditions reported the following were in- 
cluded: 

The Fayetteville High School, in North Carolina, has made a 
16 mm. film to explain the D. O. program to its pupils and patrons. 

The Waynesboro High School, in Virginia, began its D. O. 
program three years ago as a summer experiment. This proved so 
successful that last year it was included in the regular school pro- 
gram. 

One co-ordinator in Alabama has divided his time between two 
near-by schools. 

One state leader stated that he had always made it a point to 
explain his program in detail to labor leaders and to consult with 
them regarding problems. Also he has used an equal number of em- 
ployers and employees on his advisory committee. Thus the sup- 
port of labor has been assured. 

Several Negro schools are now using D. O. successfully. 

One co-ordinator reported that the program tied the school 
and community closer together. 

The Lee Edwards High School, in Asheville, North Carolina, 
issues a very interesting and informative mimeographed bulletin 
explaining the program to pupils and patrons. 

Many other schools use handbooks and mimeographed material 
to inform the students and public. 

The school in Jacksonville, Florida, publishes material inform- 
ing the public of the program. Among the interesting and helpful 
items included are testimonials of employers expressing support 
and appreciation of the program. 

One co-ordinator reported that it was important to select only 
students with ability to pass work, as inferior students would not 
satisfy employers. 

Many schools have developed forms and blanks for employers’ 
reports, records of job training, related study sheets, rating of stu- 
dent on the job, student application from student's daily report 
card, etc. Among the better forms were those from the following 
schools: 


Parker High School, Greenville, South Carolina. 
Duval County Schools, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Huntsville Public Schools, Huntsville, Alabama. 
Montgomery Public Schools, Montgomery, West Virginia. 
Covington High School, Covington, Kentucky. 


ADDITIONAL BENEFITS OF THE D. O. PROGRAM 

In addition to the beneficial effects of work-experience and its 
possibilities for vocational guidance and vocational training, other 
very important advantages are related. One of these is the oppor- 
tunity for young people of poor parents to earn a little and thereby 
to keep up personal appearance comparable to that of their fellows 
and to permit them to engage, at least to a limited degree, in the 
social life of youth from homes of superior means. The beneficial 
effects of these opportunities upon the development of a healthy 
personality are far more important than many school people have 
realized. 

Another very important advantage lies in the more favorable 
attitude and the useful background developed for learning the 
vocational, civic, scientific, and other subjects studied after the 
student has had considerable contact and experience with adults 
and adult vocational situations. Still another desirable outcome is 
the tendency to place the non-white-collar occupation in a more 
favorable light with high-school students and teachers. There is 
also value in the provision for young people to work gradually in 
a job and its full responsibilities. 

If youth is to be served, if social planning is to compensate for 
the disadvantageous environments of youth as compared to that 
of previous generations, the D. O. work study idea must continue 
to spread and to be protected from faulty and harmful practices. 
It must be accepted as an important part of every city and village 
school program and put upon a thoroughly sound educational basis. 


The sixteenth Seminar in Mexico (July 3-25, 1941) will have 
for its central theme “The Meaning of Pan-Americanism in 1941.” 
The Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, which sponsors the Seminar, also announces a 
special “Institute on South America” for a small group during 
July and August. . . . The fourth Southeastern Regional Confer- 
ence on Adult Education, sponsored by the American Association 
for Adult Education and the Knoxville-Knox County Adult Edu- 
cation Council, will be held at Knoxville, Tenn., April 27, 28, and 
29. . . . The forty-fifth convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will be held in Boston, Mass., May 19-22. 
The convention theme: “Modern Problems in Community Living.” 
. . . The Institute of Personality Development, Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, will hold its spring meeting in New York April 
25-26. Topics to be discussed: Mental Hygiene and Curriculum 
Training in Child Development and Mental Hygiene; Guidance; 
Child Health... . 
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INCE 1930 the French department of the University of North 
GS caroline has given placement tests in French to entering Fresh- 
men. This procedure was instituted in order to eliminate some of 
the very large number of failures on the part of Freshmen who were 
placed into the course which would normally follow two years of 
high-school French. It was found that mere time-serving in high- 
school French classes was no guarantee of knowledge. This is 
therefore, my eleventh analysis of these placement tests. 

My report this year will be brief, for in the past I have gone 
much more into the detail of analyzing the results of the tests. I 
shall at this time make only a rather brief summary, giving such 
details as may be pertinent in drawing conclusions from the results. 

The Advance Form Q, of the Cooperative French Test, Revised 
Series, was given this year. The test should by now be sufficiently 
well known to French teachers so that any description of it would 
be superfluous at this time. 

This test is somewhat too difficult for most students who have 
had only two years of high-school French. In scoring the papers 
for placement in the various classes this was taken into considera- 
tion. In general I should say that this is not good practice, for even 
though the scores for classification are lowered because of the dif- 
ficulty of the test, it would be far more satisfactory if a test which 
is easier and more within the range of the students’ ability were 
given. Such a test would more accurately measure the knowledge 
of the entire group. 

There are 125 items on this test. Arbitrarily, it was decided that 
all who made a score of 100 or more were to be put into French 
21, a sophomore course. Two students with only 2 years of high 
school French were placed into this course. One was an Out-of- 
State student, and the other a North Carolina student. Those who 
made from about 60-100 were placed into French 11, the normal 
course into which students with two years of high-school French 
should go. Of the 112 Out-of-State students who were placed into 
this course, 67 had had only two years of high-school French. Of 
the North Carolina students, 55 of the 61 who were thus placed 
had had only two years. Ten Out-of-State and 29 North Carolina 
students were placed into French 11X, a 6-hour a week course cor- 
responding to the 3-hour a week French 11. Those who made from 
30-60 were placed into French 11X. All of the 29 North Carolina 
students and 8 of the Out-of-State students placed into this class had 


———e 
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had only two years, or less, high-school French. Of the 22 Out-of- 
State students who were put back into French 1, two had had more 
than two years, 17 two years, and three only 1 year of French. Of the 
64 North Carolina students who made a score of less than go, and 
were consequently put back into French 1, 61 had had two years, 
and the others less. 

Table I shows how all of the students were placed this year as 
well as in 1939. In Table IV these results will be shown broken 
down into Out-of-State and North Carolina students. 








Tasie I 
1940 1939 
French 1 86 27-71% 146 42.5% 
French 11x 39 12.5 73 21.2 
French 11 173 558 104 30.2 
French 21 12 3-9 21 6.1 
Total 310 99.9% 344 100.0% 


It will be noted that except for French 21, there is a marked 
improvement in the total placements. In French 1 there were 
placed only 27.7 per cent as against 42.5 per cent in 1939; in French 
11X only 12.5 per cent against 21.2 per cent in 1939, while in 
French 11 55.8 per cent made this course, as contrasted with only 
30.2 per cent for 1939. The numbers for French 21 are too small to 
have any real significance. 

In Table II will appear the distribution of Out-of-State and 
North Carolina students according to the classes into which they 
were placed and the length of time they have studied French prior 
to taking the test. 

This table is rather self-explanatory; e. g., in the Out-of-State 
group 3 students who had had one year of French made French 1, 
17 who made the same class had had 2 years, and one each with 214 
and 3 years were placed into the same class. The other parts of 
Table II may be read in the same manner. 

The 91 Out-of-State students who had two years of high-school 
French will next be considered. I shall omit the single student in 
each group who made French 21. Of the gi O. S. students, 67 or 
73-6 per cent made French 11, the normal class into which they 
should be placed with their two years of prior study. Of the 146 
North Carolina students with like preparation, only 55, or 37-7 
per cent made French 11. Even the ratio of approximately 2 to 1 
is the same as in 1939, when it was 40.96 per cent against 20.22 
per cent. The marked improvement is noteworthy. 

It we consider all who were advanced either to French 11X and 
French 11 after two years of high-school French, the percentage 
is still better. For O. S. students there are 73 for a percentage of 
80.2 and for the North Carolina students 84, for 57.7 per cent. 
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The discrepancy between the two groups in this case is materially 
less than for only French 11 students. 


Taste Il 
Out-of-State North Carolina 
French 1 1 vr 3 1 yr 1 
eae 17 14 ‘ 2 
214 1 = 61 
3 ! 
Fotal 22 22 64. 64 
French 1X 1 yr 1 2 yrs 29 29 
1 1 
2 6 
3s * ! 
{ 1 
Total ~ 10 10 
French 11 2 vrs 67 yrs 55 
242 . 2," 3 
3 ¢ 36 3 2 
3% 1 H ! 
{ 6 
Total “1nd 112 61 61 
French 21 2 vrs I 2 yrs I 
3 8 ef ! 
{ 1 
Fotal 10 10 2 2 
Total 154 we 156 
Total N.C. 156 
‘ O.S. 154 
"310 


Taking all students examined, we find that those who were 
advanced to a course beyond their previous experience give the 
following table: 





TasBLe Ill 
©. &. N. C. 
French 11X 8 29 
French 11 7 55 
French 21 9 2 
84 86 
86 
Total 170 


In other words, 54.8 per cent of the 310 students under con- 
sideration were placed into a course beyond their high-school 
French. The others were placed into a course in which they were 
required to repeat a part or all of their previous work. 

Table IV (Table I broken down into O. S. and N. C. grouping) 
will show how the students were placed in 1940 and in 1939 in each 
of the classes, without regard to previous study of the language. 
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French 1 Out-of-State North Carolina 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
French 1 22 14.3% 49 29.5% 64 41.0% 97 54.6% 
French 11X10 6.5 31 18.7 29 18.6 42 23.1 
French 11 112 72.7 68 {1.0 61 39-1 36 20.2 
French 21 10 6.5 18 10.8 2 1.3 3 1.7 
Total “154 100.0% 166 1000% 156 1000% 178 99.6% 


There is a very encouraging note in these figures of Table IV. 
It may be seen from them that there has been a marked decrease 
in students placed into French 1 and French 11X, and an increased 
number placed into French 11. The decrease in students placed 
into French 21 is too small to be significant, especially for North 
Carolina students, since with only two years of French in all but 
a very few schools it is not expected that any appreciable number 
will make this course. 

Even though there is a definite sign of improvement, we may 
still feel much concern about the situation in North Carolina, 
where we have 41 per cent of our students placed into French 1, 
to repeat the work done in high school. There will no doubt always 
be some who receive credit for their high-school French who will 
have to repeat this wrok, but the number will have to be vastly 
reduced before one may say that there is nothing wrong with the 
teaching of French in the high schools of North Carolina. The 
cause of this large number failing to be advanced is unquestionably 
the fault of the teaching, for it is possible to demonstrate that those 
who advance almost always come from the same schools, while those 
who fail to do so likewise come from the same schools. The per- 
centage from each type of school has remained fairly constant for 
the past ten years or more. Of course schools only occasionally 
sending students to the University cannot be fairly judged by them. 
It is only those schools which regularly send a goodly number of 
students, whose standing can be stated with any degree of accuracy 
and fairness. In an earlier study made several years ago I showed 
that the percentage of students advanced was considerably higher 
in schools with higher ratings, and that in general the city schools 
did better than the rural schools. ‘There are noteworthy exceptions 
in both types of schools. Until teachers take it upon themselves to 
improve their teaching, the present conditions will not materially 
change. 

The matter of teacher improvement is a vital one. In a recent 
article! Dr. Stephen Freeman has most admirably explained the 
needs for the training of modern language teachers, which needs, 
he states, never end. If all French teachers will read this article 
and follow the suggestions therein, I am certain that the teaching 
of French in North Carolina will soon improve to such a degree 


1“What Constitutes a Well-Trained Modern Language Teacher?,” by Stephen A 
Freeman. Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 4, January, 1941, pp. 314, ff. 
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that I may write “Finis” to my analyses of the Placement Tests at 
the University of North Carolina, since the main purpose of these 
articles has always been merely to bring to the attention of the 
French teachers of the state the fact that their teaching is not 
entirely satisfactory. When that time comes I shall, for lack of 
material, cease to write about the poor showing of our students 
when they come to the University. May that time come soon! 


In Other Journals 


“Family Life and the Curriculum.” By Leo J. BRUECKNER, Curriculum Journal, 

12:58-61. February, 1941. 

The expanding scope of the educational forces in the community is one 
of the significant factors in modern education. What are the governmental and 
non-governmental agencies operating for education? In what ways can the 
home and school cooperate in an attack on the problem of “. . . improving the 
nature of the wholesome influences that are to be found in the locality or of 
eliminating those unfavorable forces and influences’’ which work to counteract 
constructive efforts of community agencies? Three illustrations are given of 
the ways by which the school can help to raise the standards of family life, 
one in the area of health, one in the use of leisure time, and one in home 
membership. 


“The Secondary School and Democracy.” The Bulletin of the National Associa 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 25:5-64. Bulletin No. 96, February, 1941. 
This issue of the Bulletin offers excellent illustrations of the conflicting 

philosophies of secondary education, conflicting more in practice than in theory. 

Can the high-school program be improved unless each individual acquires some 

new idea which he attempts to carry out? Or is it possible for a school as a 

unit to set up general aims and objectives which will gradually sift down 

through all teachers to effect a better program for the students? Much food 
for thought is found in the following articles and reports: 

Democracy and Education in the Current Crisis, by T. H. Briggs. 

Training for Citizenship a Necessity Now, by Randall R. Penhale. 

Education and National Defense, by Frank P. Whitney. 

Some Implications of the Eight-Year Siudy for Secondary Education, by Wil- 
ford M. Aiken. 

School Spirit in a Democracy, by C. B. Wilson. 

Guidance Objectives in a School Program, by James L. Goff. 

How Democratic Are School Activities in Our Schools? by the Committee 
on Student Activities of the Association. 

A Democratic Procedure in Curriculum Revision, by Frank W. Mayo. 

Interpretative-Educational Radio Programs, by Harrison C. Lyseth. 

The eight-year study report alone is most valuable; when considered in the 
light of the rest of this issue, the divergencies between practice and theory are 
thrown into sharp relief, ranging from the general (and at times vague) to the 
concrete and most practical. 


“The Place of Mathematics in Education for Social Change.” By E. R. 
Bresticu, The School Review, 49:104-13. February, 1941. 
What are the “social aspects” of arithmetic in the elementary school? Of 
junior high-school mathematics? Of senior high-school mathematics? The 
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author goes back and traces briefly the changes in this subject in the secondary 
school, both in regard to those promulgated from the point of view of the 
mathematicians themselves and those reforms demanded by parents and admin- 
istrators. The present situation, the planning of mathematics curriculums for 
two sharply differentiated groups of pupils, and the measurement of results 
are discussed. 


“Trends in the Financing of Endowed Colleges and Universities.” By JoHN 

DALE RussELL, Frontiers of Democracy, 7:148-51. February 15, 1941. 

Is the endowed higher institution of learning “on the way out” of our edu- 
cational organization? What has been the rate of decline in return on the 
invested funds of these colleges? Will taxation of large wealth and changes 
in our economic structure preclude large private gifts to institutions in the 
future? To what extent is it wise and desirable for a large portion of our 
wealth to be tied up in endowments? What place should the endowed uni- 
versity occupy in our educational scheme? These questions are argued, many 
of them of prime interest to high-school teachers and administrators. 


“Do High Schools Prepare Youth Only For College?” By J. M. Levette, 

Occupations, 19:415-7- March, 1941. 

Is the oft-repeated criticism true, that secondary-school curricula are based 
on college entrance rather than life requirements? John Marshall High School 
(Cleveland, Ohio) investigated this problem, using 959 boys and girls in grades 
g-i2. “Plan” cards were used, on which each student indicated the subjects 
chosen for the coming semester, and on the back of which his subject selections 
for the eight semesters of his high-school career were shown. The results are 
very interesting. Likewise thought-provoking is the subject analysis, by which 
standards were set up as to whether a subject was to be classified as “college 
preparatory” or “life preparatory.” 


“Posted: Keep Away from Our War!” By RaLtpH ApAMs Brown and KENNETH 

C. Coutter, The Clearing House, 15:327-9. February, 1941. 

Should the social studies teachers pre-empt all current events teaching? 
Should any high-school teacher use the present world war as a point of depar- 
ture or as the piéce-de-resistance for his unit teaching? One point of view is 
offered here, making a case for the social studies’ teacher. The questions arise 
as to whether the teacher in this specific area has the right to control all cur- 
rents-events teaching, whether he is wise enough to do so most effectively for 
all pupils, and whether influences from the world struggle do not emerge as 
new factors in other teaching areas. 


Book Reviews 


KR 


Founding of the American Public School System. PAUL Monroe. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pages xiv, 520. $3.00. 

This is a history of education in the United States from the earliest settle- 
ments to the close of the Civil War, by the man who is very properly known 
as the dean of American educational historians, who has himself done and 
stimulated others to do more work in this important field than any other man 
in the world. The volume is divided into two parts: I, “Education Univer- 


salized,” and II, “Education Nationalized, Democratized, and Made Free. 
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The first part treats of the European background of education in the United 
States, apprenticeship education in the American colonies, education on the 
English pattern “in Virginia and the South,” the “Church-state school system 
of the Middle colonies,” “the town schools of New England,” secondary educa- 
tion in the colonies, and the colonial colleges. On this last chapter the author 
says (p. 65): “The belief of the colonists that educational institutions form 
an essential part of the universal structure of society is nowhere more clearly 
shown than in their attitude towards the college or university.” 

The second part of the book deals with developments down to 18go0, the 
nationalization of education in this country from that date to 1860, shows how 
education was “made free,” 
method, and curriculum,” discusses the rise and dominance of the academy 
over the Latin grammar school, the rise of the public high school, the expan- 
sion of the college curriculum, tendencies in change from ecclesiastical to secular 


how it was “democratized through organization, 


control of higher education, the establishment of state universities, the begin- 
nings of the organization of professional schools, the education of girls and 
women, and (the final chapter) “The Teaching Profession.” 

In this work, made possible by a grant from Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, the story of American elementary, secondary, and higher education to 
1860 is presented as a general account, free from hideous details. Therefore, 
the book is not only easy for the general reader, but should be stimulating also 
to those students who may have interest in research in American educational 
history, which is still fertile as a field for solid research. All the major con- 
clusions reached by Dr. Monroe are based upon a mass of documentary material, 
much of which is not easily and readily accessible. 

To aid students in the location and examination of such material, the 
author planned a companion volume, Readings in the Founding of the Amer- 
ican School System, to contain enough of the documentary material to illustrate 
and support the account given in the textbook here under review. Then it 
appeared that such a collection of illustrative source material would be too 
extensive; and the result of this condition was the reduction of the extent of 
the textbook and the issuance of the documentary material “by a new mode of 
publication—micro film.” Copies of the material microfilmed have been de- 
posited “in strategetically located libraries” in this country and Canada, and 
film copies of the material can be had from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. By this innovation in publishing, highly 
valuable source materials in American educational history are placed within 
easy access to readers and research workers. 

Dr. Monroe has again placed educational workers in his debt by thorough 
and scholarly work. It is hoped that to this, another of his many important 
contributions to American educational history, he may soon add, by completing 
and publishing the history of education in this country from 1860 to the present 
time. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


Shakespeare for Today. Edited by Leroy Puitiirs and MAry Major CRAwForo. 
Yonkers, New York. World Book Company. 1940. 


This is a collection of five plays for high-school use—A Mid-summer Night's 
Dream, The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, As You Like It, and Macbeth. 
According to the Foreword and the Preface the chief virtues of the edition, com- 
pared with others, are that it omits “much of the comment and explanation 
which have accumulated during the centuries,” removes “extraneous sources of 
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difficulty,” uses “modern punctuation” (What school edition doesn’t?), substi- 
tutes “modern forms of pronoun and of verb, . . . modern contractions, and 
modern cognates for obsolete and archaic words, . . . and cuts passages which 
seem to the modern ear or eye repetitious, bombastic, or otherwise ineffective.” 

Some of these changes look rather dangerous for poetry, however justifiable 
they might be for prose. But let us see how well they are accomplished. 
Many notes that are not greatly missed have been omitted, but others that are 
no more necessary have been inserted. Too many of these and of the editors’ 
stage directions explain things that pupils should be encouraged to think out 
for themselves if they are ever to acquire any skill in reading Shakespeare by 
themselves. 

The most frequent substitutions of modern forms of verb and pronoun 
are you for thou and thee, and our ordinary verb forms for forms in st and 
eth. How such changes can make the play any more readily intelligible is 
hard to see. Again and again the change cheapens the line or detracts from 
its dignity and occasionally makes it almost ridiculous. That these changes 
are not needed is shown by the fact that the editors are inconsistent in making 
them. Antony still says, 

“Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times.” 


But Lady Macbeth is made to say, 
“Glamis you are, and Cawdor, and shall be 
What you are promised.” 

Macbeth still says, 
“Thou canst not say I did it,” 

but later his words are modernized into 


“Can you not minister to a mind diseased?” and 
“Where did you get that goose look?” 


\s a matter of fact such changes as these do not help the pupil at all and 
serve no useful purpose. 

Much more can be said, in theory, for skillful cutting of passages or of 
entire scenes. But with what skill and judgment have the present editors 
performed these delicate operations? Let us look at their work in Macbeth, 
the shortest of all Shakespeare’s plays. The first scene—“When shall we three 
meet again, In thunder, lightning or in rain?”—which, as has been aptly said, 
sets the tone, fixes the mood, creates the atmosphere of the entire play, is 
omitted. Gone also is the second, which arouses strong anticipatory interest 
in Macbeth, subordinates the king and Malcolm to him, and brings news of 
the treachery of Cawdor, which calls forth the king’s command to give his 
title to Macbeth. There is more justification for the omission of Scene 4 
of Act II, 5 and 6 of III, much of 3 of IV, and 2 of V. But the dropping of 
both 4 and 6 of V leaves the moving of Birnam wood entirely unexplained. 

But it is in the omission of lines and short passages that the editors have 
done their most unintelligent cutting. Again and again excisions occur that 
instead of simplifying only weaken or obscure or distort the meaning or break 
the full flow of the rhythm. Words are inserted or left out or changed in 
such a way as to spoil the meter. In one passage the omission of two lines com- 
pletely changes the meaning. Even Lady Macbeth’s famous speech beginning 
“The raven himself is hoarse,” has not escaped, for it has lost the lines, 

“Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief!” 
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A little later we find eliminated also Lady Macbeth’s savage but essential lines, 
“I have given suck, and know 
How tender ‘tis to love the babe that milks me: 
I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
Have plucked my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dashed the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this.” 


Macbeth’s revealing soliloquy, “If it were done when ‘tis done,” shows this 
botched passage, 
“If the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and this (Line omitted) 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here—” 


This what? How feeble in comparison with Shakespeare’s words, 


“that but this blow 

Might be the be-all and the end-all here—”! 
Later on the same speech has lost, 

“And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin horsed 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 
That tears shall drown the wind.” 


lines essential to the understanding of the motive that determines Macbeth’s 
decision and presenting a wild imaginative picture in perfect harmony with 
the character of the man and the mood of the play. From the dagger scene the 
following lines are cut: 
“There’s no such thing: 

It is the bloody business which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Now o’er the one half-world 

Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 

The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft celebrates 

Pale Hecate’s offerings; and wither’d murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 

With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 

Moves like a ghost.” 

Need any thing more be said? There is apparently no room in this edition 
for these great passages, but plenty of room for many quite useless stage 
directions and too many inane and some misleading marginal comments. This 
is not intelligent editing; it is blundering mutilation of great plays. And the 
sad thing about all this misdirected effort is that it is so unnecessary. Shakes- 
peare doesn’t have to be mutilated in order to make high-school children 
delight in him. 

PRESTON C. FARRAR. 
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